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HENRY JAMES. 


THE appearance of a new volume of 
stories by Mr. Henry James must always 
promise pleasure to those lovers of art 
who care as much for sensitive perfection 
of detail as for bold general effect; and 
into the two volumes which he has pub- 
lished within the last eighteen months 
he has put some of his best work. The 
Lesson of the Master is especially power- 
ful, being the history of a career which 
is counted as successful by the world, but 
which is really a failure, and there is an 
added element of unconscious treachery 
which goes far to wreck another life. 
The hero, St. George, is an English nov- 
elist whose reputation and bank-balance 
are equally well established, but who 
knows always in his heart that their 
stability is maintained through the 
sacrifice of his own ideals, As he says 
himself, he misses “the great thing—the 
sense of having done the best—the sense, 
which is the real life of the artist, and 
the absence of which is death, of having 
drawn from his intellectual instrument 
the finest music that nature had hidden 
in it, of having played it as it should be 


played. He either does that or he doesn’t. 


—and if he doesn’t he isn’t worth speak- 
ing of. And ,.écisely those who know 
don’t speak of him. He may still hear 
a great chatter, but what he hears most 


is the incorruptible silence of Fame.” 
Any one who cares for antique gems 
knows that the subjects patiently and 
minutely engraved thereon are often so 
free and noble in design as to suggest 
that the artist has chosen a restricted 
space for the same reason that a poet 
may choose to fetter his muse with the 
golden chain of the sonnet; and the 
comparison holds good in regard to the 
limits which Mr. James usually imposes 
on himself. Some of the greatest mod- 
ern French writers, Gautier and Maue 
passant for instance, have made their 
names at least as much by their short 
stories as by regular novels, and in Eng- 
lish Mr. James is the leader of the 
school. If any one doubts that it is a 
real school, let him read Zhe Lesson 
of the Master, or “ The Chaperon” in 
the latest volume, called Zhe Real 
Thing, and compare them with some 
of the clever sketches which fill the 
monthly magazines. Mr. James has so 
much sympathy with the delicate shad- 
ing of the French language that he has 
sometimes been led to spangle his Eng- 
lish with it rather liberally, but this is not 
the case in his last volume, and the 
pages look all the better for their free- 
dom from italics, which are apt to catch 
the eye as a pebble trips the foot. 
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WILLIAM 


IN a recent number of 7he Spectator 
is to be found a striking and noteworthy 
blank-verse poem entitled “ Vita Nuova ” 
and bearing the name of a poet with 
whom the public has only of late been 
familiar—a poet who, just as he had won 
a generous but belated literary recog- 
nition, was suddenly attacked by a dan- 
gerous malady which threatened to 
silence his voice forever. The poem, 
inspired by a contemplation of the re- 
newal of life to all things throughout 
the earth, is a noble and lofty outpouring 
of the writer’s gratitude for his restora- 
tion to health. Although assurances of 
his recovery have from time to time 
come to us, this message from William 
Watson himself is the authentic word 
for which all lovers of what is excellent 
in verse have been waiting. It brings 
with it the sure evidences cf his complete 
convalescence—the voice sings clear, 
strong, and true, ‘and the golden gift 
of song, a rigorous subjection to 
the fires nature, comes forth unim- 
paired and still glowing with its. old 
accustomed beauty. 

The youngest son of a Liverpool mer- 
chant, Mr. Watson was born in 1856. 
As a child he was physically delicate 
and for that reason unable to benefit 
by such instruction, as was given in the 
public schools. At the age of twelve 
his family removed to Southport, a 
watering-place on the Lancashire coast, 
where, although of a highly nervous 
temperament, he soon grew strong and 
active in body. Such schooling as he 
could take advantage ot was necessarily 
limited and desultory, but its meagreness 
was more than compensated for by the 
larger and broader education which 
comes to a thoughtful and sympathetic 
mind from a close intercourse with na- 
ture and an undisturbed companionship 
with the best books. Himself a poet, 
he has ever been a student of the mas- 
ters of song: how deeply he has read 
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WATSON. 


and understood them is constantly re. 
vealed throughout his writings, both 
poetry and prose. 

Mr. Watson’s first published poem 
was a contribution to a weekly journal, 
The Argus, printed in Liverpool. That 
was in 1876. Four years later, Messrs, 
Kegan Paul & Co. published his first 
volume, Zhe Prince's Quest, containing 
the longest poem he has yet written, 
together with a few lyrics and sonnets, 
The principal poem, strongly reminiscent 
of Keats in his “ Endymion,” and, like 
that famous prototype, exhibiting a 
youthful immaturity of thought and ex- 
pression, but now and then flashing with 
a gleam of imaginative splendor, was 
nevertheless of sufficient merit and prom- 
ise to evoke the admiration of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and other fastidious 
makers and lovers of poetry. But the| 
book, despite this recognition by a few 
choice minds, was doomed to wait a 
decade for any further signs of apprecia- 
tion; the edition, which was a small 
one, remaining unexhausted up to within 
a year of the present time. In his next 
volume, Epigrams of Art, Life, and Na- 
ture (1884), published in Liverpool by 
a comparatively unknown house, one 
finds the keynote of much that he has 
subsequently written. In these hundred 
quatrains are foreshadowed many of the 





poet’s most conspicuous and individual 
gifts, among them the apt characteriza-| 
tion of the work of other poets, sagacious 

and felicitous criticism in the condenséd 

measure of a four-line verse, spontaneity | 
and imaginativeness of thought, and an 

exceptional knowledge of the ars oetica. | 
The fate of this second venture was like | 
that of the first: even now only a very 
few of those interested in Mr. Watson's 
work have ever seen it. 

Early in the year of 1890, a third 
volume, containing his elegy, Words- 
worth's Grave, was brought out in Lon- 
don. The extraordinary beauty and rare 
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poetic quality of this poem instantly 
compelled the enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of the critics, both here and in 
England. Then it was that the young 
poet who had spent ten years in endeav- 
ors to catch the ear of the poetry-loving 
public was all at once overwhelmed 
with the plaudits of an audience grown 
suddenly attentive and sympathetic. Two 
years later the first collected edition of 
his Poems appeared, embracing the great- 
er portion of the previous volume aug- 
mented by several new pieces and a 
few of the early epigrams recast and 
much improved. Lachryme Musarum, 
published shortly after the Laureate’s 
death in 1892, contributed very materially 
to the author’s reputation. The two 
poems,“ Lachrymze Musarum ". and “ Shel- 
ley’s Centenary,” were in his best man- 
ner and are to-day unquestionably the 
finest tributes in verse to the memories 
of these masters. So great was the 
demand in this country for these two vol- 
umes, that the same publishers were led 
to print early in the present year a new, 
complete edition of The Poems of Will- 
tam Watson, comprising the entire con- 
tents of The Prince's Quest, Poems, and 
Lachryme Musarum, This is already 
in its second thousand. Recently they 
have brought out his The Eloping Angels: 
a Caprice, and a volume of prose entitled 
Excursions in Criticism. Besides hisown 
writings, Mr. Watson has edited, with 
introductions, English Lyrics by Mr. 
Alfred Austin (1890), and Lyric Love: 
an Anthology (1892), the latter in the 
“Golden Treasury Series.” This com- 
pletes the list of his published contri- 
butions to literature. 

As a poet Mr. Watson stands at the 
head of his English contemporaries. He 
has what most of them are deficient in, 
namcly, imagination and a vigorous in- 
tellectual spirit. He is concerned only 
with what is of permanent interest and 
worth in life. His ideals are always high 
and noble. He is the master of an ex- 
quisite style, absolutely lucid and without 
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artifice of any sort. Writing of his work, 
a critic in the Atlantic Monthly for May 
has this to say for such of Mr. Watson’s 
poems as are immediately concerned with 
poets and poetry : “ The best prose criti- 
cism of poetry, delightful as it often is, 
must necessarily fall short of that criti- 
cism which is poetry itself,—which, by 
the very means of recalling something 
that is precious, places by its side an- 
other treasure for the memory.” 

As a prose writer Mr. Watson’s work 
has mainly been in the line’ of literary 
criticism. The introductions already 
mentioned and the new collection of 
essays are full of shrewd observation, 
keen insight and incisive criticism, and 
they betray a taste in literary matters 
that is at once catholic and exactingly 
fastidious. 

At the present time, in his thirty- 
sixth year, and having regained his 
health, Mr. Watson may be spoken of 
as in the full morning of his powers; 
and we may rightly look {se sard with 
the anticipation of receiving riper and 
larger fruits of his genius, one golden 
bud of which is offered to us in ‘‘ Vita 
Nuova,” 


VITA NUOVA. 


Long hath she slept, forgetful of delight : 
At last, at last, the enchar .ed princess, Earth, 
Claimed with a kiss by S, ‘ing the adventurer, 
In slumber knows the destined lips, and 

thrilled 
Through all the deeps of her unageing heart 
With passionate necessity of joy, 
Wakens, and yields her loveliness to love. 


O ancient streams, O far-descended woods 
Full of the fluttering of melodious souls; 
O hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 
In solemn jubilation; winds and clouds, 
Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 
And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 
The Earth’s divine renewal: lo, I too 
With yours would mingle somewhat of glad 
song, 
I too have come through wintry terrors,— 
yea, 
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Through tempest and through cataclysm of 
soul 

Have come, and am delivered. 
Spring, 

Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 

And with regenerate hope, the salt of life; 

And I would dedicate these thankful tears 

To whatsoever Power beneficent, 

Veiled though his countenance, undivulged 
his thought, 

Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 

Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 


Me the 





And suffers me to know my spirit a note 
Of this great chorus, one with bird and 
stream 
And voiceful mountain,—nay, a string, how 
jarred 
And all but broken! of that lyre of life 
Whereon himself, the master harp-player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 
To one immortal and most perfect strain, 
Harps without pause, building with song the 
world. 
Spectator, April 22, ’93. 


A MORNING WITH A BOOK. 


“ Foop, warmth, sleep, and a book,” 
says Hazlitt, in his “ Farewell to Essay- 
writing;” “these are all I at present 
ask—the Ultima Thule of my wandering 
desires. Do you not then wish for 


‘a friend in your retreat 
Whom you may whisper, Solitude is sweet’? 


Expected, well enough: gone, still bet- 
ter. Such attractions are strengthened 
by distance.” There never was such 
an epicure of his moods as Hazlitt. 
Others may add Omar’s stipulation 


** And Thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness. . . .” 


But this addition would have spoiled 
Hazlitt’s pleasure. Let us remember 
that his love affairs had been unprosper- 
ous. ‘“ Such attractions,” he would say 
“are strengthened by distance;” if, in- 
deed, he used no stronger expressions. 
In any case the book and singer go ill 
together, and the most of us will decide 
for a spell of each in turn. 

I set out to describe a morning with 
a book. The book was Mr. Brown’s 
“Oid John, and other Poems.” The 
morning was spent in a very small gar- 
den overlooking a harbor. Hazlitt’s 
conditions were fulfilled. I had enjoyed 
enough food and sleep to last me for 
some little time: few people, I imagine, 
have complained of the cold these last 
few weeks: and the book was not only 


new to me for the most part, but certain 
to please. Moreover, a small incident 
had already put me in the best of hu- 
mors. Just as I was settling down to 
read, a small tug came down the harbor 
with a bark in tow whose nationality 
I recognized before she cleared a corner 
and showed the Norwegian colors droop- 
ing from her peak. I reached for the 
field-glass and read her name—//enrik 
lésen. I imagined Mr. William Archer 
applauding as I ran to my own flagstaff 
and dipped the British ensign to that 
name. The Norwegians on deck stood 
puzzled for a moment, but taking the 
compliment to themselves, gave me a 
cheerful hail, while one or two ran aft 
and dipped the Norwegian flag in re- 
sponse. It was still running frantically 
up and down the halliards when I re- 
turned to my seat, and the lines of the 
bark were softening to beauty in the 
distance—for, to tell the truth, she had 
looked a crazy and not altogether sea- 
worthy craft—as I opened my book and, 
by a stroke of luck, at that fine poem, 
“ The Schooner.” 

It is very far from being the finest 
poem in the volume. It has not the 
noble humanity of “ Catherine Kinrade” 
—and if this be not a great poem I know 
nothing about poetry—nor the rapture 
of “Jessie,” nor the awful pathos of 
“ Mater Dolorosa,” nor the gentle pathos 
of “ Aber Stations,” nor the fine relig- 
ious feeling of “ Planting” and “ Dis 
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guises.” But it came so pat to the 
occasion, and used the occasion so 
deftly to take hold of one’s sympathy, 
that these other poems were read in 
the very mood that, I am sure, their 
author would have asked for them. 
One has not often such luck in reading 
—‘ Never the time and the place and 
the author altogether,” if I may do this 
violence to Browning’s line. But I trust 
that in any mood J should have had the 


sense to pay its meed of admiration to 
this volume. Our great singer being 
dead, we nicely calculate the less or 
more of notorious incompetence, or turn 
our ears desperately towards the thin 
notes of the unproved young; while 
here is a true poet who has sung to 
us for the better half of a lifetime on 
themes as broad as humanity itself, and 
still must be content with the worship 
ofa few. It is strange.— 7he Speaker. 


Notes and Announcements. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN & Co. will re- 
move from their present place of business 
in Fourth Avenue to their new head- 
uarters in No. 66 Fifth Avenue, between 

welfth and Thirteenth Streets, during 
the month of June. 


JoHN ADDINGTON SyMONDs.—“ There 
was poetic justice,” writes the N. Y. 
Tribune, “in the decree of Fate that the 
death of John Addington Symonds 
should occur at Rome. Of modern 
English men of letters he was perhaps 
the least of all an alien within the walls 
of the Eternal City. It was not that he 
had lived there long or that there was a 
tie of nationality between him and the 
modern Italian. His claim to Roman 
citizenship was spiritual and was based 
on his intense sympathy for the genius of 
Italy, and his nature was in many respects 
impregnated by qualities which fitted him 
to be the historian of the Renaissance in 
the South. He was eclectic, flexible, curi- 
ous; aclassicist, but one whose apprecia- 
tion of romantic art and literature, their 
essences and their forms of expression, 
was no less spontaneous and sincere; and 
he was possessed of a sensuous zsthetic 
feeling which gave him his closest point 
of contact with the epicurean culture of 
the period to which he devoted the major 
part of his labors. His mind moved, of 
course, through channels which had been 
purified and amplified by the training 
and environment of a modern scholar, 
but it remained in peculiar harmony with 
the spirit of the Renaissance, and the stu- 
dent of his principal work, as indeed of all 
his books, is struck most by his intuitive 
apprehension of the men of the past, of 
their mz/reu, and of their habit of thought 


and action. His sympathy gave him 
power as a historian. 

“ The whole trend of his reflections is to 
the conclusion that it is only the univer- 
sal which abides. His: humanism ran 
deep, and it was among the potentialities 
of life and art and literature that he exer- 
cised his critical functions. It is impor- 
tant to remember, however, that Symonds 
was distinctly a critic. In his mountain 
solitude his faculties were wrought to a 
pitch of sensitiveness which served him 
well in the discussion of old questions, 
and were never really impaired or given 
an arbitrary and obscure turn by the 
‘mystical habit’ to which he reverts in 
his preface—but neither were they in- 
spired to acts of positive creation. 

“Except for a number of volumes of 
verse which is mature in thought and 
graceful in form—the work of a writer 
who had good style, though he was not a 
born stylist—his legacy to literature em- 
braces no original work. In the field of 
research and the sifting of literary and 
philosophic questions through a criticism 
which, if not adventurous and epoch- 
making, was nevertheless severely inde- 
pendent and fed by the resources of a 
powerful intellect, the range of his inter- 
ests was extensive, and the product of his 
investigations important in both quality 
and volume.” 

Of his greatest work, The Renazssance 
in Italy, the writer in the Zrzbune con- 
tinues, “it is the best history of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance in English, and its merit 
is more than relative, it is intrinsic. 
Destructive criticism has discovered no 
errors of consequence in the Life of 
Michelangelo Buonarrot?, with which, 


> 
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and a volume of essays, Ja the Key of 
Blue, his career was terminated. In the 
handling of historical topics Symonds 
exhibits a mingling of warm sympathy 
with a high standard of criticism, of in- 
sight and knowledgewith information, of 
a sense of measure with a taste for pic- 
turesqueness. Scholarship has profited 
by his Renazssance in Italy; by his fas- 
cinating study of medizval Latin stu- 
dents’ songs, Wine, Women, and Song, a 
book wherein he reveals one of his best 
gifts, that of translation; it has profited 
by his translations of Cellini, Gozzi and 
of Michael Angelo, with whose sonnets 
he has dealt in remarkably felicitous 
vein; by his Studzes of the Greek Poets, 
his Jutroduction to the Study of Dante, 
and his Shakespeare's Predecessors, 
There isthought in Symonds’s books, and 
there is no pedantry. They are among 
the stimulating agencies in the sphere of 
intellectual effort, which aims to increase 
our knowledge of the present by aclearer 
understanding of the past. Theirthemes 
have been chosen from some of the most 
interesting sources of literature. And 


for these reasons it is a misfortune for 
literature that the activity of their author 


has ceased.” 


IN Macmillan's Magazine for May the 
serial ‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy ” sustains its 
interest in the description of a winter 
march through the pass of the PeirAk and 
of Dick’s warning to the regiment under 
command of his almost too faultless hero 
and rival, Marsden. 

The somewhat whimsical paper entitled 
“The Romantic Professions” is a saun- 
tering chat of the occupations which 
qualify, or disqualify, a man for the posi- 
tion of a hero of romance. Dickens 
novels admit the widest range of handi- 
crafts and professions, but for the most 
part these have to forego the heroic parts 
and accept the portion of irreducible 
prose in spite of the claims of the poet of 
democracy whose “Carol of Occupa- 
tions’’ names even 


“The plenteous winter work of pork-packing.”’ 


Julian Corbett writes of the earliest 
intercourse between England and Russia 
from the time when Richard Chancellor 
led the search for a northeast passage to 
Cathay beyond Norway and down the 
White Sea, dreaming that he had found 
his goal, but finding instead “Ivan the 
Terrible.” His paper closes with an ac- 
count of the stormy embassy of Sir 
Jerome Bowes sent with the hazardous 


message that Lady Mary Hastings, cousin 
of Elizabeth, refused the offer of Ivan to 
make her his seventh Empress of Mus- 
covy. The sixth, by the way, was then 
still existing but said to be “an obstacle 
of no moment.” 

A graver tone fills the article on Blaise 
Pascal’s life and character, showing a 
singularly attractive personality and a 
pathetic courage underneath the strain of 
continual ill-health which made any con- 
secutive work impossible. Mr. Stockley 
writes of “The Humours of a Canadian 
Election;” «a son of the marshes” de- 
scribes the rare migratory birds that pay 
brief visits to the marshlands; and one 
or two short stories with an article “On 
the Education of Girls,” contrasting the 
repression of three decades ago with the 
freedom of to-day, but reserving judg- 
ment, complete the number, 

MACMILLAN’S “School Library” of 
books suitable for supplementary read- 
ing comprise attractive and inexpensive 
editions of well-known books suited to 
different school grades and affording 
opportunity for a choice of two or three 
lines of reading. Those who regret that 
the classic stories of old-world life should 
be passed over may give the little ones 
the legends of Rome in Mrs. Beesly’s 
charming rendering, and follow them up 
a little later with Mr. Church’s Story of 
the Iizad ; the scientifically inclined may 
teach observation from J/adam How and 
Lady Why, and the Scandinavian will 
find the Northern myths in Keary’s 
Heroes of Asgard. There is poetry, too, 
selected and arranged in Zhe Children's 
Treasury, by Frances Palgrave, and the 
most interesting episodes of “ The Faerie 
Queen” are retold in Zales from Spenser. 
And best among them all there is soon 
to be Charles Kingsley’s delicious fairy 
tale of the Water Badzes. It was of this 
School Library that Princ. James E. 
Russell of Cornell wrote in an early num- 
ber of the School Review: ‘ The signifi- 
cance of such a series—offered now by 
most publishing houses,—is an encourag- 
ing sign of the times. It is coming to be 
recognized that mere intellectual acumen - 
is not the summum bonum of educational 
methods ; there is a higher end, and that 
end is fe. The routine of school discip- 
line is too often made an end in itself, and 
for the narrow school a book of indiffer- 
ent selections may suffice for reading 
material. The school that aims to bring 
its pupils in contact with the higher life 
and the realities of life will demand such 
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masterpieces from all literatures as will 
best serve to meet the requirements of 
growing minds to inspire them from the 
outset with a love for good reading. 
Publishers in issuing such series as Mac- 
millan & Co. now offer are doing much to 
advance right methods, and in proportion 
as they place good reading within reach 
of all do they deserve recognition and 
support at the hands of schoolmen.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S Leféers are to be 
brought out in the autumn, and readers 
are looking forward to them with lively 
anticipations. Arnold’s' old _ friend, 
George Russell, the Under-Secretary for 
India, is editing them. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD iswriting a new 
novel—a_ companion-work to WDavid 
Grieve and Robert Elsmere. 


Inthe popular “ Adventure Series” will 
appear a reprint of Zhe Female Soldier, 
or “the surprising life and adventures of 
Hannah Snell, who served in the infantry 
and the marines, and was present at the 
capture of Carlisle in the rebellion of 
1745, and afterwards at the siege of Pon- 
dicherry.” The story is told in a charm- 
ingly-quaint, old-fashioned style, as de- 
lightful as Hannah’s tale itself. 


A NEW edition of Fielding’s novels is 
in preparation, edited with introduc- 
tions by Mr. George Saintsbury, and illus- 
trated with photogravure reproductions 
from drawings by Mr. E. J. Wheeler, as 
well as with portraits and some interest- 
ing topographical pictures. The set will 
occupy twelve volumes, and a complete 
book will be issued each month. The 
edition will be uniform with the lately 
published editions of Jane Austen’s and 
Charlotte Bronte’s works. 


Miss MARGARET SYMONDS, daughter 
of the late Mr. Addington Symonds, has 
written a volume entitled Zhe Doge's 
Farm which will be published with illus- 
trations. 

THE first volume of an important work 
by J. S. Nicholson, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, On the Principles of Political 
Economy, will appear early in October. 


Mr. MARION CRAWFORD’S novel Pietro 
Ghislerz, which is appearing as a serial in 
the Sunday issue of the N. Y. 7rzbune, 
will be published in book form in June. 
It introduces many of the characters that 
appear in the “Saracinesca” series of 
Italian stories. 


MRS. STEELE’S Miss Stuart's Legacy, 
which, for two or three months, has been 
a leading feature in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, is anngunced to appear in book 
form. 


Mr. T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, the trans- 
lator of Schopenhauer, has about finished 
a translation of a number of Goethe's 
Prose Maxims, containing his thoughts 
on philosophy, scieuce, art, and life. In 
the selection of the maxims on art. and 
science the advice of two eminent 
specialists has been taken. 


Mr. WILLIAM WINTER, with Mr. 
Booth’s knowledge and approval, has 
been for some time past engaged in the 
preparation of a biography of Edwin 
Booth. In addition to a sketch of his 
life there will be descriptions of the 
various characters in which he has ap- 
peared, including, among others, Ham- 
let, Macbeth, King Lear, Richard IIL, 
Brutus, Wolsey, Richelieu, Don Cesar, 
and Claude Melnotte. The work will be 
published under the title of 7he Life and 
Art of Edwin Booth, in two editions, 
one uniform with the two volumes of 
Shadows of the Stage, already published, 
the other a large-paper limited edition 
with illustrations taken from portraits 
of Mr. Booth in his principal characters. 


AN important work on the Polztical 
fHHistory of the United States, intwo parts, 
by Professor Goldwin Smith of Toronto, 
is in preparation, and the first volume will 
probably be published early in the fall. 

PROFESSOR GEIKIE’S well-known 7ext- 
book of Geology, which has been out of 
print for some time past, has been revised 
throughout by the author, and the new 
edition is definitely promished for publi- 
cation in July. This new edition has 
been in preparation during the past year 
and will show considerable change over 
those previously issued. 

THE Duchess of Cleveland has been 
writing an historical study of Kaspar 
Hauser. This brilliant lady, now seventy- 
four years old, is the mother, by her first 
marriage, of Lord Rosebery, and some 
years ago published an elaborate work on 
the Roll of Battle Abbey. 

OnE of the most interesting passages 
in the lately published edition of Pepys’ 
Diary happens to be a remark upon 
the various methods of pronouncing the 
diarist’s name. From this it appears that 
at Magdalene College, the home of the 
Pepysian Library, the accepted pronunci- 
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ation is “ Peeps,” and that the evidence 
indicates this to have been sanctioned by 
Pepys himself, and by the descendants of 
his sister Paulina. Yet other branches of 
the family all pronounce it “ Peppis.” 
Thus, curiously enough, the general pro- 
nunciation, “Peps,” has no_ support 
among persons to whom the name be- 
longs. 

RESPECTING Russia under Alexander 
JIZ, mentioned in our last number, the 
“ Atheneum” writes: “The book con- 
tains the best account we know of the 
rise of the Moscow party, and this is of 
interest to those who are already in some 
degree acquainted with Russian modern 
history. At the same time the state of 
things which lasted from the Emancipa- 
tion, in greater or less degree, till the 
Treaty fy San Stefano has passed away, 
probably for ever, and the Russia of the 
day is imperfectly sketched in the work. 
The German author gives a less agreeable 
picture of the present Emperor than that 
presented in most books on Russia, but 
it bears the signs of being a most careful 
portrait, and its disagreeable features are 
not unnaturally accentuated in M. Vol- 
khovsky’s remarks. The book is one 
which must be looked at—or, rather, 
parts of which must be read in the trans- 
Jation or original—by all who concern 
themselves with Russia's place in 
Europe.” 


WE beg to acknowledge receipt of a 
very pretty little volume of verses by Mr. 
Arnold Haultain of Toronto. The poems 
are marked by graceful and delicate 
thought and refined expression. 


Pror. CHARLES E. BENNETT, of Cor- 
nell University, in an article on “ Latin 
in the Secondary Schools” in the School 
Review for May, carries the war into the 
enemy’s country with the claim that 
the chief purpose of the study of Latin at 
this stage of education is precisely that 
for the sake of which many of its op- 
ponents are trying to displace it,—train- 
ing in English. Most forcibly he shows 
what a rigid training in the choice of 
words and in the discrimination of fine 
distinctions between closely related con- 
ceptions or forms of English expression 
may be gained, as in no other way, 
from the daily exercises of translation 
and composition. To the argument that 
a modern language might serve this pur- 
pose as well and prove more immediately 
useful the reply is made that there is a 
fnndamental advantage in the study of 


either of the classical languages which 
comes from the greater difference be- 
tween their forms of thought and ex- 
pression and those of English, whence 
there is wider opportunity for comparison 
and stimulation of mental effort. As- 
suming that the purposes of Latin study 
in the secondary schools are those which 
he indicates, namely, “training in Eng- 
lish, the better comprehension of the his- 
tory of Roman thought and institutions, 
the quickening of the higher literary 
sense,” he proceeds to urge his conclu- 
sions in regard to the teaching of Latin, 
the form of translation which should be 
required, and the subject-matter read. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER ZIWET, of 
Ann Arbor, has in press a new Elemen- 
tary Treatise on Theoretical Mechanics 
which has grown out of his courses in 
that subject at the University of Michi- 
gan. The work when completed will 
consist of three parts of about 150 pages 
each. The first part is devoted to geom- 
etry of motion and kinematics; the sec- 
ond, after an introduction to dynamics. 
in general, takes up statics; the third 
is devoted to kinetics; of these the first 
part will be published during the sum- 
mer, the second part in the early fall, but 
the third part will not be ready until a 
year later. 

While the book is intended, first of 
all, as an introduction to the science of 
theoretical mechanics as such, the author 
has constantly kept in mind the particu- 
lar wants of engineering students, aiming 
to make it serve as a preparation for the 
practical applications of this science and 
to bring out the utility and importance 
of the purely mathematical training. 
General theories are illustrated by special 
problems and applications in the text, 
and sets of exercises are inserted to be 
worked out by the student. 

As it is impossible to include in one 
volume of moderate size the whole of 
theoretical mechanics, many of the more 
advanced parts of the subject had to 
be left out. Bibliographical references 
have, therefore, been given for the use of 
any who are desirous to pursue the sub- 
juct further. 


A TEXT-BOOK ON ELECTROMAGNET- 
ism and the Construction of a, 
mos. Vol. I. The Laws of the Elec- 
tromagnet and Continuous-current 
Dynamos. By Dugald C. Jackson, Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin.—This book is designed 
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‘eo fill the need felt in engineering 
schools of a satisfactory text-book upon 
the practical laws of electromagnetism 
and the design of dynamos and it is par- 
ticularly adapted for a fundamental text- 
book in courses on Electrical Engineer- 
ing. It presupposes a good knowledge 
of mathematics, mechanics, and physics, 
and treats the subject from a practical 
engineering standpoint, very much as 
the design of the steam engine is now 
treated in various approved text-books, 
Besides giving the student a thorough 
technical knowledge of the fundamental 
laws of electromagnetism which are ap- 
plied in the designing of electromagnets 
and electromagnetic machinery (dyna- 
mos), it covers the economical designing 
of continuous-current dynamos and the 
selection of machines for various duties. 
The volume embraces chapters on the 
laws of magnetic circuits; simple electro- 
magnets ; the magnetic properties of iron 
{very fully treated); the establishment 
of electric pressures by the movement 
of wires in magnetic fields, and the 
winding of armatures; the magnetic cir- 
cuit of the dynamo; armature reactions, 
and the methods that are used for neu- 
tralizing their effects; characteristics ; 
regulation ; efficiencies, and economy in 
design; multipolar machines. It is 
thought that the book will be of much 
service to practical designers, as well as 
to college students. 

A SHORT COURSE IN THE THEORY 
of Determinants. By Laenas Gifford 
Weld, B.Sc., M.A., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, State University of lowa.—This 
work is intended for the use of students 
about to enter upon a course in advanceu 
mathematics. The subject is treated in 
an elementary manner and is presented 
with the greatest clearness, the aim of 
the author having been to make this 
important branch of analysis accessible 
to the student very early in his mathe- 
matical course. he work is divided 
into nine chapters, as follows: 

I. The Origin and Notation of Deter- 
minants; II. The General Definition of 
a Determinant; III. Properties of De- 
terminants; IV. Determinant Minors; 
V. Applications of Determinants to Ele- 
mentary Algebra; VI. Multiplication of 
Determinants, and Reciprocal Determi- 
nants; VII. Special Forms of Determi- 
nants; VIII. Jacobians, Hessians, and 
Wronskians; [X. Linear Substitutions. 
Every part of the subject is illustrated 
with numerous and carefully selected 


examples, and the work is in every way 
well suited to use either as a class text 
or for private study. 


Or Part VII. of the New English 
Dictionary we are enabled to give, in 
advance of publication, a few particulars. 
Running from consignificant to crouch- 
ing, it registers 7540-words. Out of this 
aggregate, 5414 are Main Words. The 
Special Combinations explained under 
the Main Words amount to 936, besides 
which there is a huge mass of Obvious 
Combinations, left, judiciously, to avoid 
waste of space, without explanation. The 
Subordinate Words and Forms of Words 
number 1190. From among the Main 
Words, 1208 are marked as having be- 
come obsolete, while 171 others are des- 
ignated as alien or else incompletely 
naturalized. Under cony, cook, coolée, 
coomé, ‘a measure of four bushels,’ coomé, 
‘a hollow on a hillside or slope,’ coop, 
coot, copperas, coppice, corbel, corduroy, 
core, and couvade, to name a few in- 
stances where we might name scores, 
Dr. Murray has, as usual, exhibited 
proof of his unparalleled thoroughness 
of research and critical sagacity as an 
etymologist. The following extract from 
the forthcoming “ Prefatory Note” to 
Part VII. is of curious interest ; 

“The influence of historical events 
on the fortunes of a word finds a re- 
markable exemplification in the word 
Cross. What Roman, in presence of 
the ignominious assuciations that at- 
tached to its Latin original, crux, and 
the expression / 2 crucem, could have 
conceived that a time would come when 
cross would be one of the great diction- 
ary words of a far greater language than 
his own; that, besides embracing senses 
so distinct as ‘the instrument of cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘a decoration of an order,’ ‘a 
piece of money,’ ‘an intermixture of 
breeds,’ with nearly thirty other ap- 
cations, the word would also be an 
adjective, a verb, an adverb, and a 
preposition, and, in each of these ca- 
pacities, form a multitude of compounds 
and derivatives, of which 284 would 
require treatment in the dictionary? It 
will be seen that the Latin crux entered 
our language by three distinct routes, 
and in four distinct forms, and that it 
was the form which came by the most 
circuitous route that was eventually the 
survivor.” 


The rate of eotauens at which Dr. 


Murray and Mr. Bradley are accomplish- 
ing their gigantic enterprise is every- 
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thing that could, in reason, be looked 
for. Nowhere, in their workmanship, 
is any trace of precipitation, inequality, 
or sloveliness perceptible. It is gratify- 
ing to observe the appreciation of their 
merit, and of the importance of the 
undertaking they are engaged in, that 
is evinced by the assistance which schol- 
ars and experts in every part of the 
civilized world are rendering them, as 
also by the steady increase of contribu- 
tors to their stock of raw materials in 
the form of quotations, not to speak 
of others who gratuitously arrange, sort, 
and sift those materials, or discharge, 
to the essential relief of the editors, the 
functions of sub-editors and those of 
other indispensable subordinates, None 
but the few who are, as it were, behind 
the scenes can have any but the vaguest 
conception of the enormous expenditure 
of industry and various talent involved 
in the production of the New English 
Dictionary—a work, which, in time to 
come, will, without question, be assigned 
a conspicuous position among the most 
notable laboratory achievements of our 
energetic century.—NVat/ion. 


A History of Philosophy, with Especial 
Reference to the Formation and Develop- 
ment of tts Problems and Conceptions. 
By Dr. W. Windelbanc, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Strass- 
burg ; author of “ Geschichte der neueren 
Philosophie,” “Geschichte der alten 
Philosophie,” etc. Translated by James 
H.Tufts, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 
—As indicated by the title this work is 
a history of philosophy, not of philos- 
ophers. It contains very brief bio- 
graphical statements, and a bibliography 
which aims to be selective rather than 
comprehensive. References to the orig- 
inal sources are sparingly given. Nor 
is it the aim to present all the various 
more or less important and interesting 
individual opinions that have been held. 
The purpose is rather to show the pro- 
cess in which the ideas or conceptions 
by which we of to-day do our thinking, 
the principles by which we judge nature 
and human life, have come into con- 
sciousness and attained their present 
formulation. The History of Philoso- 
pry is defined as the process in which 

uropean humanity has embodied in 
scientific conceptions its idea of the 
world and its judgment of life. 

The carrying out of this plan is effected 
by thé aid of a division by topics, i.e., 
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the Philosophy of the Greeks is first 
divided into a “Cosmological,” an 
“ Anthropological,” and a “Systematic” 
Period; and under the first we have 
“Conceptions of Being,” “Conceptions 
of Becoming,” “ Conceptions of Know- 
ing;” under the second, “ The Problem 
of Science;” under the third, “ The Re- 
establishment of Metaphysics upon a 
new Foundation by Epistemology and 
Ethics,” ‘*The System of Materialism,” 
“The System of Idealism,” “ The Aris- 
totelian Logic,” “The System of Devel- 
lopment.” 

The work will be published in one 
volume of about six hundred pages. 


The Mechanics of Hoisting Machinery. 
By Dr. Julius Weisbach and Prof. Gustav 
Herrmann. 

This translation has been made from 
Prof. Hermann’s revision of Weisbach’s 

reat Work on Engineering Mechanics. 
tis chiefly intended to meet the demands 
fora text book in mechanics of machinery 
at technical institutions and to serve as 
a guide for educated engineers engaged 
in the construction of hoisting and 
similar apparatus. A large variety of 
machinery of this class is described and 
discussed, such as levers, jacks, tackle. 
differential blocks, windlasses, winches, 
lifts, hydraulic hoists, accumulators, 
pneumatic hoists, mining hoists, cranes, 
sheers, excavators, dredges, and _ pile- 
drivers. 

All discussions are presented in such 
form that they may be readily grasped 
by those familiar with the elements of 
analytical mechanics, and a large num- 
ber of practical examples are introduced 
to illustrate the methods pursued. When 
a strict adherence to the theory would 
lead to unnecessary complication or in- 
convenient formulas, Prof. Herrmann 
substitutes sufficiently accurate approx- 
imations, and this makes the work 
especially valuable to the engineering 
profession. It is safe to say that in the 
field covered Weisbach’s works have no 
equal, and though the details of engineer- 
ing practice may vary from time to time, 
the principles evolved by the illustrious 
mathematician will last for all times. 


THE lately announced Life of Dean 
Stanley will fill two volumes. It was 
some time ago proposed to compress it 
into one, but this is found to be im- 
practicable. Mr. R.E. Prothero’s name 


is to appear on the title-page as the 
author, the words “with the sanction 
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and co-operation of the Rev. G.G. Brad- 
ley, Dean of Westminster,” being added. 
The many calls on the dean’s time made 
it impossible for him to complete what 
was to him a labor of love, and he 
reluctantly abandoned the idea. 


THE last work on which Mr, J. A. 
Symonds was engaged was revising his 
Studies on the Greck Poets and Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Dante; the last 
sheets he had returned to tne press only 
a few days before his death. To the 
former he made several additions, among 
them the first complete English transla- 
tion of the fragments of Herondas, and 
other renderings from the Greek poets, 


Mr. G. A. GREENE'S J/talian Lyrists 
of To-day, consisting of translations in 
the original metres from Carducci, 
Stecchetti, D’Annunzio, and twenty other 
living writers, is announced. The volume 
contains an introduction and biographi- 
cal and bibliographical notes. 


PROF. LANCIANI has begun issuing his 
plan of ancient Rome, showing the re- 
sults of the latest excavations. )}: will 
be on forty-six sheets, and will be on the 
scale of one inch to a thousand. No 
fewer than six sheets will be issued an- 
nually, so as to complete the publication, 
if possible, in 1899. The work is brought 
out under the auspices of tl.: Accademia 
dei Lincei. 

W. OuUTRAM TRISTRAM’S Coaching 
Days and Coaching Ways, which was so 
delightfully illustrated by Hugh Thom- 
son and published in an expensive royal 
8vo volume several years ago, has been re- 
printed with all the original illustrations 
in crown 8vo, uniform in style with 
the well-known editions of Goldsmith's 
“Vicar of Wakefield ” and Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Cranford” illustrated by Mr, Thom- 
son. 


THE Critic says: “ Mr. Augustin Daly, 
wio has always done what he could to 
encourage the American playwright, has 
engaged new plays from two distinguished 
authors, Mr. Henry James and Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford. Both of the: :ome- 
dies will be tried upon a Lon!on au- 
dience before they are produced in New 
York.” 

Or Mrs. Steel, whose stories of 
Indian life, published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, have attracted considerable 
attention, Ze Bookman says that she is 
Scotch, and that she has lived for twenty 
years in India, being married to a Bengal 


civilian, the son of the late Rev. T. H. 
Steel of Harrow School. “On returning 
to England, she thought for the first time 
of utilizing her almost unique oppor- 
tunities and experience in short stories, 
designed to teach the British public that 
the world does very well without vestries 
or table-napkins. Having written a 
batch, she sent one apiece to most of 
the leading magazines. They were all 
returned, apparently unread, excepting 
‘ Lal,’ which was accepted by Macmillan. 
Since then the same firm has published 
most of the rejected ones.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Steel live in Turriff, N. B. 


ANOTHER delay has taken place in the 
publication of Wilfred Ward's book on 
William George Ward and the Catholic 
Revival. Itis due to the finding of some 
important letters that passed between 
Ward and Cardinal Newman. 


THE Further Recollections of a Happ 
Life, which Mrs. Fr Addington Sy- 
monds has selected from the autobiog- 
raphy of Marianne North, relate to the 
years between 1858 and 1869 and to 
travels in Europe, Egypt, and Syria. 
The book is nearly ready in London. 


MR. JOHN MURRAY announces a new 
edition of Herman Melville’s 7yfee and 
Omoo, which the same firm published in 
their “Colonial and Home Library,” more 
than forty years ago, before their first ap- 

earance in America. Mr. H. S. Salt 

as written a memoir of the author; and 
each volume will have a map and illustra- 
tions from drawings made in the South 
Seas. 


THE new volume of short stories by 
Rudyard Kipling that will shortly appear 
is entitled Many [nventions. 


A NEW volume of essays by Mr. 
F. W. H. Myers, to be called Scéence and 
a Future Life, is announced. 


TH first editions of Mr. William Wat- 
son’s Excursions in Criticism and Eloping 
Angels were sold out in London within 
one week of their publication; and Lord 
de Tabley’s newvolume, Poems Dramatic 
and Lyrical, was sold out before the book 
was issued. 


THE Atheneum, ina notice of Prof. W. 
B. Smith’s Jatroductory Modern Geometry 
of Point, Ray, and Circle, says: “ The true 
lover of mathematics, however elemen- 
tary his knowledge, will discover in it 
much suggestive matter.” 
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A Study of Walt Whitman is the name 
of the latest book of J. A. Symonds; it 
was published in the third week in April. 


“WE have not had so strong a novel 
as A Mere Cypher since Mr. Hardy gave 
us Tess of the Durbervilles. They both 
have the inevitable quality of true 
tragedy "—Academy. 


THE March number of Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars contains a report of 
the proceedings at the cighteenth anni- 
versary meeting, held on February 22, 
when addresses were delivered by Dr. 
J. B. Angell, president of Michigan Uni- 
versity, and by President Gilman. The 
former described the special organization 
of the State universities of the West; the 
latter confined himself to a history of the 
medical school, which is to be opened in 
October. Towards the endowment of 
this school one lady has contributed 
$360,000. The following were the 
numbers of students in the several de- 
partments during the last half-year: 
mathematics and astronomy, 105; 
physics, 132; chemistry, 119; mineralogy 
and geology, 26; biology, 54; Greek, 46; 
Latin, 73; Sanskrit and comparative 
philology, 38; oriental seminary, 13; 
German, 92; Romance languages, 67; 
English, 79; history and politics, 174; 
philosophy, 54; and drawing, 108. 

THE May number of the English Illus- 
trated Magazine—now published by Mr. 
Edward Arnold—includes Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s “ national poem ” to celebrate 
the opening of the Imperial Institute. 
The frontispiece is a drawing by Sir 
Frederic Leighton, to illustrate an article 
by Mr. Harry Quilter on “The Royal 
Academy in Making.” Among the other 
contents are: “ Poems to a Little Girl,” 
by Lord Macaulay, nevcr before pub- 
lished, with notes by his niece, Lady 
Knutsford ; and acomplete story by Mrs. 
Lynn Linton. 


THE current number of the Journal of 
Philology contains several articles of 
importance. Mr. A. E. Housman 
continues—without yet concluding—his 
examination of the MSS. of Propertius, 
showing in detail the value of the family 
called AF. Mr. W. M. Lindsay—also in 
continuation of a former article—dis- 
cusses the law of “brevis brevians,” or 
shortening of long syllables, in Plautus, 
which he regards as a reflex of the collo- 
quial pronunciation of the time. Prof. 
Henry Nettleship gives a very interest- 
ing account of the early printed editions 


of Nonius, with special reference to the 
princeps of 1470, and to a copy with an- 
notations by Scaliger in the Bodleian; 
he also contributes some notes in Latin 
Lexicography, partly derived from the 
recently published Acta Ludorum Secu- 
larium. Prof. J. P. Postgate suggests 
two emendations in Catullus. The 
Rev. C. Taylor—again in continuation of 
former articles—compares the “ Two 
Ways” in Hermas with the myth of the 
Choice of Hercules. Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor, in an article on Tertullian’s. 
Apology, has some admirable remarks 
on the study of the Fathers, from the 
point of view of classical philology. 
and, finally, Mr. F. G. Kenyon prints in 
full, for the first time, a transcript of the 
British Museum Papyrus cxxviii., con- 
taining portions of the last two books of 
the Iliad—a MS. which is probably as 
early as the first century B.C., and is dis- 
tinctly superior to the texts usually found 
on papyrus, whether of Homer or other 
authors. 


Mr. S. R. LYSAGHT, whose novel The 
Marfpiot has been reviewed so favorably, 
is a native of the Southwest of Ireland, 
where the scene of his story is laid. The 
only other book he has published is 4 
Modern Ideal in 1886. 


THE Rev. J. R. Illingworth has been 
appointed Bampton Lecturer at Oxford 
for next year. 


IN announcement for early publication 
are three posthumous works left ready 
by Prof. Hort: his Hudsean Lectures, his 
Lectures on Judaistic Christianity, and 
his Jutroductory Lectures on St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Romans and to the 
Ephesians. 


THE two series of “Sacred Books of 
the East,” published by the Clarendon 
Press, will come to an end shortly with 
the issue of the forty-ninth volume; but 
Prof. Max Miiller proposes tocommencea 
third series, provided that he can obtain 
sufficient support from those interested 
in Oriental literature and religion. Sev- 
eral translations have already been offered 
to him; and among the works that he 
hopes to be able to publish are the 
Atharva-Veda, some of the Puranas, the 
Birth-stories of Buddhism, and portions 
of the Buddhist Canon. Two volumes 
would be published each year, instead of 
three as heretofore; but the new series 
will not be begun unless sufficient con- 
tributions are promised for at least three 
volumes. An appeal has been issued for 
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patrons, who will undertake to subscribe 
£50, to be paid on the publication of each 
volume, for which they will receive one 
hundred copies. The price to others 
will vary, according to the size of each 
volume, at the rate of 12s. 6d. for 400 
pages. 

A NEW book, by the author of 
“F'oc’s'le Yarns,” entitled Old John and 
Other Poems, has just been issued. 


THE second series of “ Shadows of the 
Stage,” by William Winter, that was pub- 
lished in April, has just passed into its 
third edition. 

PROFESSOR J. W. HALES, well known 
as the editor of “‘ Longer English Poems,” 
has in preparation a series of essays on 
literary subjects which will be issued at 
once under the title Moda Litteraria. 


A NEW and cheaper edition of Dean 
Hole’s Remznzscences will appear in June. 


It is hoped that the July number of 
the Physical Review, which was an- 
nounced in our last, will be delivered 
to subscribers before the end of June. 


THE additional poems added to the 
Poems of Two Brothers have been copy- 
righted in America, and thus the im- 
portation of the English edition into 
this country is prohibited, a special 
American edition having been prepared. 


Weare in receipt of the first three num- 
bers of the first volume of The Sewanee 
Review, edited by Dr. Telfair Hodgson. 
The articles in the third number now 
before us consist of a very practical paper 
on “The Teaching of English Litera- 


ture” (in which the writer advocates a 
reform in the common system of teach- 
ing from “Manuals,” and a return to 
plain sympathetic reading; that is, he 
would make his pupils familiar with the 
masterpieces of literature, not with what 
a “manual” says about them); of an 
article on “Higher Education in the 
South,” by Prot. H. E. Shepherd; of 
another on “ Historical Studies in the 
South since the War,” and a very touch- 
ing account of the work and life of the 
late Dr. De Koven; and other timely 
papers. 

WE have received from the Johns 
Hopkins University the last issue of 
their “ University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science.” It is the second 
number of the Eleventh Series of these 
valuable monographs, and is a “study 
in Comparative Legislation” under the 
title of 7%e World's Representative As- 
semblies of To-day, by Ed. K. Allen. 
This series of studies is, we think, the 
most original work done by any univer- 
sity. The First Series discusses Local 
American Institutions; the Second, In- 
stitutions and Economics; the Third, 
Maryland, Washington, and Virginia ; the 
Forth, Municipal Government and Land 
Tenure; the Fifth, Municipal Govern- 
ment, History, and Politics; the Sixth, 
Co-operation in the United States; the 
Seventh, Social Science and Government; 
the Eighth, History and Education; the 
Ninth, Education, Politics, Social Science; 
while the Tenth has papers on Church 
and State, Columbus and his Discovery, 
the Causes of the American Revolution, 
etc., etc. 
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Verbum Dei: Yale Lectures on Preaching, 

1893. By Robert F. Horton, M.A. 

Mr. Horton’s lectures have a forcefulness 
and an impetus which carry away every ob- 
jection in their course. He comes forth 
penetrated, we might say, rapt, with the 
positive conviction that he has a message to 
deliver. From on high he hears a Voice say- 
ing, ‘‘Cry!” but he knows not the doubt and 
fear which say, ‘‘ What shall I cry?” To the 
hearers of his Yale lectures he stepped forth 
as one to whom and in whom God spoke. 
This attitude, whatever else it may effect, 
imparts a distinct originality and a vigor to 
the quality of his thought, and of its form of 


expression. The delivery of the lectures 
excited more than common interest, and the 
publication of them responds to the wide- 
spread desire to know more, and more 
precisely, the striking things Mr. Horton 
said. 

Such a powerful appeal for the gospel of 
righteousness has seldom been heard in a 
lecture-room. Mr. Horton's book is some- 
thing more than a treatise on the art of 
preaching. His comprehensive mind grasps 
the religious questions of our day and con- 
centrates them upon personal life, so that 
this book is helpful, suggestive, and inspir- 
ing for the laity as well as the preachers. 
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The Evolution of Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the University 
of St-Andrews, in Sessions 1890-91 and 
1891-92. By Edward Caird, LL.D.,D.C.L. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 8vo. Two volumes. 
Pp. xv, 400, and vi, 334. 

The Christian Union, in an elaborate no- 
tice of Professor Caird’s book, after indicat- 
ing the endeavors of mankind for centuries 
to obtain a definition of religion that would 
not only agree with the facts of conscious- 
ness but also include all scientific and ethical 
data, proceeds, ‘‘ One characteristic phrase in 
the religious dialect of our time is ‘the im- 
manent God.’ Therefore the best concep- 
tion or definition of religion will naturally 
grow out of the study of the revelation of 
this immanent God in the human life of our 
own day, and in the human life of the cent- 
uries of which we have intelligent knowl- 
edge—a revelation progressive and enlight- 
ening as human experience broadens with 
the movement of the centuries. The evo- 
lution of religion may thus be called the his- 
tory of God’s manifestation of himself traced 
in the progress of human lives,—as, in gen- 
eral, the principle of modern scientific evolu- 
tion in the world of nature is the history of 
progressive changes traced in the operation 
of resident forces. Religion, as the life of 
God in the soul of man, is not a garment of 
shreds and patches, woven by the accident of 
environment, but the steady and orderly 
progress of the human soul toward greater 
light and truth and freedom through the 
God-manifestation adapted to the increasing 
measure of man’s ability to know and serve 
his Maker. And this we believe to be the 
keynote of Professor Caird’s remarkable 
volumes—volumes which, in our judgment, 
make one of the most important contribu- 
tions of the period to the literature of evolu- 
tion.” 

‘*In the exposition of this divine meaning 
along the evolutionary lines and through his- 
tory, literature, and life, Professor Caird 
builds a noble superstructure upon the 
foundation-stones of imperishable and what 
must ultimately prove to be generally ac- 
cepted principles cf development. . . . 
Of his style it may be affirmed that a more 
readable book along such intricate lines is 
hardly to be found. And not the least at- 
tractive feature is the frequent and compre- 
hensive quotation from the poets of our mod- 
ern era, whose mystic sense of God in perpet- 
ual manifestation to his creatures invites the 
supposition that literature, equally with sci- 
ence and philosophy, may claim the doctrine 
of the immanent rather than the mechanical 
God as the prophetic side of its mission. ... 

‘* But our space will not allow further com- 
ment upon this notable contribution to our 
current literature of high themes. We have 
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aimed to give our readers a just idea of 
the cardinal principles of the work, with 
some statement of the problems of life and 
destiny thereto related. But one needs the 
virile strength and swing of Professor Caird’s 
complete syllogistic and _ illustrative pro- 
cesses, dipped in the amber of a singularly 
pure and unembarrassed style, in order 
to grasp the full significance of his argu- 
ment. We can only remark, in a final 
word, that the dominant quality in this pro- 
duction, independent of ripe scholarship, is a 
certain high-heartedness of treatment whose 
legitimate child is that pervasive hopefulness 
of outlook that breathes in every sentence, 
Of pessimism there is none ; but with optim. 
ism the horizon of the author’s reflective 
mood isroseate. We believe that the £volu- 
tion of Religion, for reasons named, and for 
other reasons which we cannot pause to 
consider, will satisfy many a doubt, and re. 
buke many agnostic tempers, by showing, 
with calm eloquence and logical consistency, 
the immanence of God in literature, history, 
and life.” 

The N. Y. Zribune, in its review of the 
work, describes it as ‘‘a nobly conceived and 
admirably executed study of Christian evo. 
lution. It is intended to meet the needs, 
not so much of those who implicitly accept 
Christianity as of that large and increasing 
class of thoughtful people in every commu- 
nity who refuse to accept the dogmas of the 
churches, but who, nevertheless, feel that 
there is something in Christianity that mag 
desires and needs. . . . In other words, 
to use an arithmetical figure, what is wanted 
to-day is a reconstruction of religious state- 
ment, which shall represent at once the 
greatest common divisor of faith and the least 
common multiple of dogma. It is evident 
that these difficulties cannot be met by the 
obsolescent theology of the medizval period, 
whose only argument was the formula 
‘Thus saith the Lerd,’ and which took no 
account of the progressive movements of his- 
tory and of human life. They can only be 
met, in the words of Professor Caird, by: 
‘Those better methods of historical and 
philosophical criticism, which are making the 
book of the past so much less hard to read 
than it was to a previous generation, and 
above all by the great reconciling principle 
of development upon which these metheds 
are based.” . . Professor Caird’s lect- 
ures are at once a rational and a reverent ex- 
position of the fundamentals of Christianity 
and of their evolution in history, In his 
treatment of the subject he is lucid in style 
and logical in argument. The coldness and 
hardness of his scientific method are warmed 
and vivified by a prophetic enthusiasm and 
by an essential humaneness that put him into 
sympathetic relations with the reader. Pro- 
fessor Caird has put the Christian world 
under substantial obligations by this note- 
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worthy contribution to what may be called 
the department of scientific theology, a form 
of theology which seems to be destined to 
become dominant in the world of Christian 
thought.” 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S., 
Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty. Transcribed by the Rev. Mynors 
Bright, M.A. Edited, with additions, by 
H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Vol. I. 

Whoever induces or enables us to read the 
immortal Diary once again,is to be considered 
as a public benefactor ; and, as such, we owe 
our thanks to Mr. Wheatley for the new 
edition which he has now begun to put before 
us. But our sense of indebtedness goes be- 

“yond this, It is not only that under his 

auspices we are able to re-read the Diary, 
but that we are able to read it with a com- 
pleteness never till now aimed at. The 
bibliographical history of the Diary is, in 
sfact, curious. The story of its being first 
deciphered by Mr. Smith has long been 
familiar; but to us, with our knowledge of 
the acceptance of the book as a classic, it 
cannot but seem strange that, having the 
full transcript before him, Lord Braybrooke 
should have deliberately mutulated it and 
offered to the public a bare half of the orig- 
inal, which he occasionally translated into 
hisown language. To this he was persuaded 
partly by a doubt of the acceptability of the 
work to the public, and still inure by a doubt 
#f the willingness of the public to accept the 
whole. Much that he decided to be abso- 
lutely without interest, he omitted; nor did 
he ever materially increase the quantity pub- 
lished, although public favor had at once 
declared itself, and the public voice had, from 
the beginning, clamored for the literal and 
complete text. 

When, therefore, some eighteen years ago, 
it was announced that Mr. Mynors Bright 
had transcribed the Diary anew, and was on 
the point of publishing a corrected and prac- 
tically complete text, there was naturally 
some feeling of exultation, which was more 
than a little checked on the appearance of the 
first volume, by Mr. Bright’s own statement 
that he had omitted ‘‘ such parts as he thought 
would be tedious to the reader or were unfit 
for publication.” 

Independently of its want of completeness, 
the imperfect and inaccurate way in which 
Mr. Bright’s edition was annotated necessarily 
prevented its being accepted as final. Mr. 
Bright was at the time an invalid, and under- 
took the deciphering of the original rather as 
an occupation for his enforced leisure than 
from any predisposition for the task of editing 
it; nor did the state of his health permit him 
to go through the necessary study or research 
at the last moment, even if study or research 
so gone through could have have led to any 
Satisfactory result. Added to which a diffi- 


culty about the copyright prevented his 
making use of Lord Braybrooke’s notes to 
the later editions; and when this difficulty 
was overcome, his ill-health and his want of 
familiarity with the subjects treated of were 
fatal obstacles in the way of his correcting 
obvious errors due to original inaccuracy, 
or to changes following the lapse of years. 
The present editor is in a different position : 
he has had, from the beginning, the use of all 
that Lord Braybrooke and Mr. Bright col- 
lected, and he has been known to have made 
for many years a special study of Pepys and 
his times. The general average of the notes 
is consequently satisfactory ; and if in a few 
passages there is some confusion, we mention 
this not as finding fault, but as recognizing 
the practical impossibility of perfection, ex- 
cept by the co-operation of many minds in 
many years. ... We may add that it is well 
and clearly printed on good paper, and appears 
in an appropriate binding.—A¢heneum. 


A New English Grammar. Part I. Intro- 
duction, Phonology, Accidence. By Henry 
Sweet. 

Any work on the English language from 
the pen of Dr. Henry Sweet is sure to com- 
mand attention in proportion tothe recognized 
high rank of the author among philologers. 
The first part of the *‘ New English Grammar ” 
is an important contribution to the English 
student’s library, and the publication of a 
‘**Shorter English Grammar,” containing 
those sections of the larger work that treat of 
phonology and morphology, is also very wel- 
come.—L£vening Post, 


The Evolution of Decorative Art. An essay 
upon its Origin and Development as illus- 
trated by the Art of the Modern Races of 
Mankind. By WHenry Balfour, M.A., 
F.Z.S. 12mo. pp. 13-132. 

In ** The Evolution of Decorative Art,” 
Mr. Henry Balfour, curator of the ethnologi- 
cal department of the University Museum at 
Oxford, has produced an interesting and 
admirable little book. His illustrations from 
Savage or primitive art of the gradual degra- 
dation of would-be realistic designs into 
Meaningless patterns are very striking. His 
argument on the probable derivation of 
graphic from plastic art is also clear and, to 
us, convincing. We heartily recommend the 
volume to all who are interested in the sub- 
ject.—Lvening Post. 

The evolution of decorative art is in this 
clever essay handled according to the most 
recent scientific methods. The remains in 
the Drift, Cave, and Neolithic periods of pre- 
historic man point to a progress in human 
art analogous to that which may be traced in 
Savage races at present existing. Conven- 
tional ornamentation is a subsequent develop- 
ment to realistic representation of natural 
objects. There are two influences which 
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especially result in conventionality. The 
first is the result of successive copying. But 
the exigencies of the material used, and the 
shape of the implement to be decorated, also 
control the degree of realism which may be 
expressed. Realism. once sacrificed in an 
ornament, the repetition of the ornament 
obliterates, more and more, natural features, 
until a butterfly at last becomes metamor- 
phosed into a symmetrical rosette. Some 
beautiful examples are given by Mr. Balfour 
of this gradual transformation, especially in 
Japanese art forms. The whole subject is 
one of great fascination, and this book will 
be welcomed by all who take an interest in 
art decoration at its present stage of elabora- 
tion. The illustrations are capital, and the 
treatment of the subject quite within the 
reach of the ordinary reader, who nowadays 
is often so extraordinary for his intellectual 
vivacity and acute _ intelligence. — 7he 
Churchman. 


Evolution and Man's Place in Nature. By 
Henry Calderwood, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
Pp xv, 349. 

Among living thinkers almost none is a 
more trustworthy guide than Calderwood. 
He is calm, critical, dispassionate. It is im- 
possible to startle him with novelties in 
thought, and yet he welcomes the new with 
cordiality. Natural Selection seems to him 
the most satisfactory induction of modern 
science. He says as much, and then he 
proceeds to the erasure of nearly all that 
the apostles of Natural Selection have writ- 
ten upon the one point of human intelli- 
gence. 

The fact is that the biologists and physi- 
ologists whom Dr. Calderwood criticises 
have persistently assumed the very points in 
their theory of evolution of mind which re- 
quired to be proved. Mental faculties and 
mental achievements cannot be alleged of 
creatures which have never been shown to 
possess mental apparatus. Not a little of 
what passes for scientific investigation re- 
specting the thinking of ants and bees should 
be ranked with the fables of sop. Pro- 
fessor Calderwood examines the case of the 
ant with some care, and to show that all the 
wonders which it accomplishes are a matter 
of nervous sensibility, not of intellect, points 
to the incontrovertible fact. that, deprived of 
its antennez, it becomes absolutely incapa- 
ble of labor, and in fact ceases to move, 
whereas a human being, and even a dog, may 
overcome almost any defect of the senses. 
‘<If we turn to observe the consequences in 
the life of a man, following on permanent 
injury to the nerves of vision, the painful re- 
striction on his relations to the external 
world has over against it exercise of intellec- 
tual power, rendered more conspicuous. 
We are at once arrested by the abiding inter- 
ests of such a life. We even receive special 


lessons, impressive and inspiring, as to our 
common work of self-government, from the 
life of a Milton or a Fawcett.” 

But even in the case of the higher mam. 
mals the meaning of the word intelligence 
must be sadly restricted in order to place them 
on common ground with man. Communica. 
tion by means of simple sensible signs is the 
utmost that is possible at the prescnt stage 
of investigation, ‘‘ Whenever we pass beyond 
the interpretation of signs to look for inde- 
pendent action of a rational power the search 
becomes fruitless.” So marked is the con- 
trast ‘‘ that the difference between the brain 
ofthe ape or the dog and the human brain, 
great as itis, is insignificant in comparison 
with the distance which separates the lives 
of these animals from the life of the ordinary 
man, even if uncivilized man be taken as our 
standard of human capability.” Of self-con- 
scious. inquiry man alone is capable. But 
when it is found that self-consciousness in 
any form must be denied to all animals ex- 
cept man, it is seen that reflection must be 
impossible to them also, That is his pre- 
rogative, and it is no more to be accounted 
for from the point of view of simple intelli- 
ligence than the latter is to be explained as 
an evolution of instinct. That is to say— 
the origin of the human mind may yet be ex- 
plained in accordance with the theory of evo- 
lution ; but it has not been so explained as 
yet, and a great deal of the speculation on 
the subject has been misdirected. The “ in- 
ferior type of mind recognized as belonging 
to the higher animals cannot be accounted 
for by evolution from sensory apparatus, any 
more than rational power can be thus ex- 
plained. Mind in animals is the beginning 
of a new order in the history of nature, as 
certainly as was the appearance of organic 
life itself, at a vastly earlier period.”—J. Y. 
Tribune. 


The Theory and Practice of Absolute Meas- 


urements in Electricity and Magnetism. 
By Andrew Gray, M.A., F.R.S.E., Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the University College 
of North Wales. 2 vols. Volume IIL. 
Parts 1 and 2. 


The first volume of this series was issued 
in 1888 and at once took rank as a treatise 
on electrical measurement possessing high 
and unique value, inasmuch as it not only 
dealt mainly with the more difficult measure- 
ments, such as inductive capacity of dielec- 
trics, resistance of electrolytes, calibration of 
standard wires, the standard ohm, etc., but 
also gave a solid body of theory, wherein 
the appropriate mathematics were freely 
used, but with great clearness and detail. 
The electrostatic theory of condensers and 
cables was given in particularly thorough 
form, so that a student only partially ac- 
quainted with differential equations could 
nevertheless, by attentive reading, get a 
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geod idea of electrical waves along a cable, 
retardation, distortion of signals, etc. 

The first part ef Volume II, with the ex- 
ception of the author’s practical method for 
the determination of H, is entirely theoreti- 
cal, but none the less valuable in its place. 
Much that is given in Clerk Maxwell, or in 
Mascart and Joubert, somewhat dryly, or in 
too brief form, is here very clearly, fully, 
and logically presented. 

Had the second part of Volume II been 
published two or three years ago, we should 
have saved ourselves very much labor in our 
laboratory work. Nowhere is there pub- 
lished so good a collection of recent meth- 
ods for determining by laboratory processes 
coefficients of self and mutual induction, and 
comparvisons with capacity. The discussion 
of the principles involved in these determina- 
tions is particularly full and clear, and in 
our opinion no work is better to train a stu- 
dent in careful manipulation, and in thor- 
ough understanding of electrical principles, 
than these chapters of Dr. Gray on the meas- 
urement of inductances. The rest of this 
second part gives in detail the experimental 
determinations of the ohm and other units in 
absolute measure as given by Rowland, 
Lorenz, Thomson, and others. There is a 
good account of all the methods, showing in 
full the experimental methods adopted, and 
the theories of the methods. A very full ac- 
count is given of Sir William Thomson’s 
standard balances and the mode of calibrat- 
ing them, of the Rayleigh form of Clark’s 
standard cell, of the best forms of galvan- 
ometers and their calibration by electrol- 
ysis, of magnetic induction, alternating 
currents, and finally of electrical oscilla- 
tions, induction, and the experiments of 
Hertz. 

We are glad to see Prof. John Perry’s 
table of the first seven zonal harmonies ap- 
pended, as well as a short discussion of their 
theory. This will greatly facilitate a better 
understanding of many of the most important 
parts of the work. We wish that a large 
use of this important treatise might be made 
by the advanced classes in our American 
colleges.—JoHN E. Daviss in Western Elec- 
trician. 


The Science of International Law. By 
Thomas Alfred Walker. Pp. 544. 


The literature of public law has received 
in this volume an addition of the greatest 
value. The learned author has departed 
from the accepted method of treatment of 
International Law, and has produced a treat- 
ise written from a purely scientific stand- 
point. He has succeeded to a greater de- 
gree than any other writer up to the present 
time in asserting a scientific basis for Inter- 
national Law. At considerable length he 
Strives to prove ‘‘a right in those rules 
{which regulate international dealings] at 


once logical and practical to the title of 
‘Law.’” The argument, though at times 
metaphysical and at times obscure, is force- 
ful and convincing. 

Following this discussion are chapters on 
Sketch of International Relations before Gro- 
tius, Grotius and the Science of International 
Law, Normal International Law, and Ab- 
normal International Law. In the chapter 
on Normal International Law he discusses 
three propositions : (a) All states are for- 
mally equal. (6) The principle of the non- 
intervention by one state in the internal 
affairs of another admits of but a single ex- 
ception, viz., the imperative necessity of self- 
protection. (c) Territory and jurisdiction 
are co-extensive. The chapters on Abnor- 
mal International Law apply to the relations 
existing in case of war and in a state of neu- 
trality. In this constructive portion of the 
work the author displays the same ability 
and breadth of treatment that is found in the 
more philosophical introduction. The sub- 
jects are historically considered, and copious 
references to, and quotations from, such orig- 
inal authorities as Treatise Memoirs, and 
other official and private correspondence, 
add force and pertinency to much that is 
said. 

In all the work is a masterly and scholarly 
consideration of the subject ; in no sense a 
popular work, but thoroughly scientific in 
tone and in treatment, it will be found of 
absorbing interest by all students of public 
law.—Columbia Law Times. 


The A BC of the Foreign Exchanges. By 
George Clare. 


This is a book which may safely be recom- 
mended. Its author, Mr. Clare, has the 
great advantage of practical experience of 
i‘e business which he describes. He writes 
clearly, and understands what he is talking 
about. There are many well-informed and 
good men of business who are engaged in 
banking and bill-discounting and yet have no 
knowledge of the financial operations which 
Mr. Clare describes, though they form the 
factors which are frequently the dominant 
powers in our money market. Few English 
men of business make any effort to master 
the subject. Though the ‘‘ exchange” of the 
world centres in London, and is transacted 
still in the Royal Exchange, yet as the 
‘*home-banking interest is not regularly rep- 
resented on ’Change,” and carries all its ‘*‘ ex- 
change” business through the medium of 
brokers, the result is that hardly any London 
banker has any personal experience of ex- 
change operations ; hence this ignorance is 
not to be wondered at. And if the leaders 
in our monetary business are thus scantily 
informed, the position of the ordinary reader 
of the papers may well be imagined. People 
are told, for instance, in the daily papers that 
the foreign exchanges are ‘‘ moving against” 
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us, or are in our “ favor.” They connect a 

vague feeling of uneasiness with the onc and of 
satisfaction with the other. But few, indeed, 
are those who can attach any definite mean- 
ing to phrases which they, nevertheless, con- 
stantly meet with, and fewer still are those 
who really understand the delicate mechan- 
ism by which exchange operations are ad- 
justed. The works on the subject have gen- 
erally been written in extremely technical 
language. Mr, Clare’s little volume, on the 
contrary, is clear, perfectly intelligible to the 
ordinary reader, and illustrated with dia- 
grams which are a great assistance to his 
following the course of events. Pithy max- 
ims are interspersed. If he can only re- 
member that, ‘‘so far as foreign exchanges 
in foreign money are concerned, High rates 
are for us, and low rates against us,” he will 
understand at least one fundamental propo- 
sition. The chapters on the “‘ Arithmetic of 
the Exchanges,” the ‘‘ Long Exchanges,” and 
the ‘‘Gold Points” put some difficult mat- 
ters in a singularly clear manner. The prac- 
tical remark at p. 73 that ‘‘ whenever credit 
is disturbed at a business centre, merchants 
in other countries give the preference to 
short, rather than long,” dated paper, may 
remind us usefully how essential confidence 
is to success in business transactions. .. . 
Space will not permit many more quotations, 
but we may refer those engaged in the 
propagation of bimetallism to the remark on 
p. 12 that among the causes of the magni- 
tude of our trade are the ‘‘stability of our 
currency: the certainty that a bill in London 
means gold, and nothing but gold.” 

Few things would tend more to the stead- 
iness of our business operations than better 
information in the working of the exchanges. 
We cordially welcome the work which Mr. 
Clare has written.—A¢hena@um. 


The Choice of Books. 
18mo. pp. 163. 


It is a pleasure to have at hand in a con- 
venient little pocket edition Frederic Har- 
rison’s delightful essay on Zhe Choice of 
Books. Mr. Harrison is an earnest expositor 
of the positive philosophy, and his opinions 
on literature are to some extent colored by 
the teachings of Auguste Comte, but this 
does not prevent him from offering a great 
deal of excellent advice that even highly 
cultivated people may profit by, and as for 
those who are in search of culture Mr. Har- 
rison’s suggestions are simply invaluable. 
Mr. Harrison is not willing that any one 
should waste time over the trivialities of 
literature or the books that are not books. 
“* When,” he inquires, ‘‘ will men understand 
that the reading of great books is a faculty to 
be acquired, not a natural gift, at least not 
to those who are spoiled by our current 
education and habits of life?’ Mr. Harrison 
traverses the whole field of literature, an- 


By Frederic Harrison. 
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cient and modern, abounds in luminous crit- 
icism upon the great lights of prose and 
poetry, and has many happy hints regarding 
the selection of translations. The tone of 
the essay is liberal, sympathetic, and helpful, 
and one must search far to meet with a 
more faithful and intelligent guide to the 
best books than Mr. Harrison proves himself 
to be.—Boston Beucon, 

In reissuing in a detached and cheap 
form this admirable essay the publishers 
have done a real service to the cause of good 
literature. We have much to be grateful for 
in this popular reissue of Zhe Choice of 
Books. We have reread it with pleasure, 
and found that its interest and charm and 
value have not decreased with the years, 
— Sewanee Review. 


Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist: A Popular 
Lilustration of the Principles of Scientific 
Criticism. By Richard G. Moulton, A.M., 
Ph.D. 

Few books written on literary subjects 
during the last ten years have provoked so 
much discussion as the one named above, 
Its introduction, which distinguishes between 
so-called ‘‘Judicial Criticism” and “Inductive 
Criticism,” and attacks the former, is a most 
suggestive piece of writing. How criticism 
can ever be anything but judicial, is hard to 
see. Prof. Moulton, however, does not ad- 
mit that the word judicial may rightly be 
used of a criticism whose end is scientific 
classification. He of course means by judi- 
cial the criticism which judges every piece 
of literary work by a traditional standard of 
“‘excellence’’ and so blinds itself to all new 
excellencies, For his insistence upon the 
fact of the futility of such criticism Prof. 
Moulton deserves our gratitude. No living 
man is doing more to persuade the public to 
the study of literature. But is not classifica- 
tion—the final aim of Mr. Moulton’s method 
—is not classification a judgment ? However, 
it is merely a matter of the use of terms, and 
we are too much indebted to Prof. Moulton’s 
own splendid classifications to find fault with 
his nomenclature.—Current Topics. 


Poems: Dramatic and Lyrical, By John 
Leicester Warren, Lord De Tabley. With 
Illustrations by C. S. Ricketts. 12mo, 
pp. 212. 

Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard in his 

‘*World of Letters” contributed to the 


Evening Post, after speaking of the crowd 
of modern poets who all show traces of 
the influence of Tennyson and Browning, 
the two tyrants of the ‘‘ Realm of Song and 
the principalities thereof,” turns to the latest 
publication of Lord De Tabley, whom he 
recognizes as a genuine poet that might have 
attained as much distinction as Morris, and 
much more than Owen Meredith. He pro- 
ceeds: “There are notable poems in this 
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collection, which once read are not soon to 
be forgotten, and they are of the kind which 
Browning intended us to regard as dramatic, 
one being ‘Jael,’ an old Hebraic study of 
remorseful womanhood, and another ‘* Nim- 
rod.’ We know of no Scriptural subjects in 
English verse with which to compare these 
remarkable studies, unless it be Clough’s 
‘Song of Lamech’ and ‘Jacob’s Wives,’ 
which are less vivid and profound, and more 
modern in feeling.” 

Of the same poem ‘“‘Jael,” the Athe- 
neum writes: ‘‘In this poem that there is 
atrue imagination at work—an imagination 
of a high order—no candid reader would 
dream of questioning. Nor, considering the 
great flexibility of the form adopted, would 
any one deny that a true artistic selection 
has been exercised. This poem alone gives 
Lord De Tabley a high place among con- 
temporary poets,” 


The *' Globe” Boswell, 


What shall be said of the latest issue of 
Boswell’s masterpiece? It is not as small as 
the pretty little volume published by Sharpe 
in 1830; it is not as large as Murray’s 
double-column edition of Croker. It is not 
as elaborately annotated as Birkbeck Hill’s; 
it is not illustrated like the ‘‘ Reynolds ” edi- 
tion. It is not in several volumes like 
Napier’s ; it is not abridged like the unfor- 
tunate experiment which was prefaced by the 
late G. H. Lewes. As the dogs’-meat man 
observed to the housemaid on a memorable 
occasion, these things are self-evident prop- 
ositions, Its specialty is that it is one of the 
admirably-compact issues of the ‘‘Giobe” 
series; its peculiar merit, that it has found 
in Mr. Mowbray Morris an exceedingly 
sympathetic and a very sensible editor. His 
brief “Introduction” is thoroughly helpful 
and discriminating ; itis singularly moderate, 
and even needlessly modest, in tone; and it 
is exceptionally judicious in its treatment of 
Boswell and Boswell’s editors. Nothing 
could be fairer than the page on the much- 
abused Croker; nothing juster than the 
general estimate of the fantastic figure who 
still (for it is idle to contend that either 
Lockhart or Moore approach him) stands at 
the head of British biographers. Mr. Mow- 
bray Morris has even a word for the despised 
Hawkins, whose misfortune it is to be con- 
demned by those who have never read him; 
and he does not forget the too-much-ignored 
Boswelliana, which the Rev. Charles Rogers 
edited in 1874 for the Grampian Club. We 
cannot pretend to have examined all the 
notes ; but those we have essayed are useful, 
and not superfluous. Certainly it is not 
possible to apply to Mr. Mowbray Morris 
Johnson’s words of Warburton: ‘‘ He has a 
rage for saying something when there is 
nothing to be said”—a fault from which 
more than one of Boswell’s editors have 


not escaped. As for the index, if we may 
infer its excellence from casual experiment, 
it leaves nothing to be desired.—Saturday 
Review. 


The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. By 
Dr. David Friedrich Strauss. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition by George 
Eliot. Second Edition, in one volume. 
8vo. pp. 784. 

Strauss’s ‘‘Life of Jesus” marked an 
epoch in the religious world when it first ap- 
peared in 1835. The rationalism of all pre- 
vious Writers found a large and influential 
following in Germany, and also, to a very 
limited degree, in England, but it was felt 
that many of their theories were untenable, 
because they did not square with the facts of 
history or of human nature, It was because 
Strauss arose at this juncture with a new and 
much more plausible theory concerning the 
Gospels that he at once gained so large a 
following and excited such a fierce opposi- 
tion. Theat theory is briefly known as the 
mythical theory. . . . This theory appeared 
to make good the defects of the rationalistic 
conceptions of Jesus, and fora time it excited 
a wide-spread interest. But it has long since 
been abandoned as untenable, . .. Never- 
theless, the work of Strauss must always re- 
tain its place as a classic in the literature of 
Christology. For it is the nexus which unites 
the old school of rationalism, whose methods 
were almost entirely destructive, and the 
modern school of constructive criticism, 
which approaches the life of Jesus with no 
a priori theories, but sets itself simply to 
learn what a scientific study of the Evangel- 
ists reveal concerning Him.—JN. Y, Tribune. 


The Children of the King. By F. Marion 
Crawford. 


It is a delicious picture of Calabria and 
Sorrento and Capri that Mr. Crawford gives 
us in the new book with the charming name. 
“‘The Children of the King” are not a 
brotherhood of philanthropists, but the 
descendants of a king or count or knight who 
settled in Calabria or conquered a bit of it— 
no one knows—and bequeathed to his pos- 
terity, even to the present time, his yellow 
hair and blue eyes and the only surname they 
know, ‘“‘dei Figli del Ré.” For its virtaes 
and attractions we commend the story to the 
reading public, which is not likely to wait 
upon commendation before reading anything 
from Mr. Crawford’s pen.—LZvening Post. 


The Real Thing, and other Tales. By Henry 

James. 

The collection of stories grouped in the 
present volume seem to us to deserve a place 
among the best things which Mr. James has 
ever done. The charm of Mr. James’s style 
has never made itself more subtly felt than 
in this his latest work. His accurate sense 
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of the value of words, his sobriety of expres- 
sion, and the lightness of his touch, must 
give any lover of the English language the 
keenest literary pleasure.—-Critic. 


The Esthetic Element in Morality, and its 
Place in a Utilitarian Theory of Morals. 
By Frank Chapman Sharp. Pp. 131. 


True, the title suggests an investigation of 
a single ethical characteristic, but Mr. Sharp 
finds himself constrained to take a survey of 
nearly the whole field. Hitherto the in- 
tuitionists have been the ones to discourse 
most about moral beauty. Mr. Sharp wishes 
to inquire whether utilitarianism has any 
place for such a thing in its system. The 
inquiry appears to him so important that he 
is not willing to confine himself to discussing 
the nature of the esthetic element in charac- 
ter, but he attempts to define its relation to 
the general welfare as an end of action, with 
a view to obtaining a consistent and satis- 
factory criterion of right and wrong. This, 
however, involves defining his position as to 
the nature and extent of the claims of altruism. 
Then follows a discussion of the intrinsic 
worth of character, which paves the way for 
an analysis of moral beauty. The essay 
closes with a short chapter on the idea of 
obligation. 

Approaching his special subject, Mr. Sharp 
thinks that beauty in conduct arises accord- 
ing to the general law of esthetics. The 
beautiful everywhere appears to us as such 
in virtue of certain general principles. Ac- 
cordingly we have the sublime in character ; 
tact, which in its higher manifestations is the 
beautiful in conduct par excellence; symmetry 
and harmony ; the nature which does right 
without temptation to the contrary, and the 
purely unselfish nature. In the pursuit of 
various ends man exhibits various qualities, 
as power, skill, and unity of purpose, which 
appeal to the spectator as esthetic. The 
fundamental problem is this: ‘‘ If the primary 
product of the moral forces of man is a beau- 
tiful character, how does it happen to be at 
the same time useful?” We shall not give 
the author’s solution ; suffice it to say that, 
being a utilitarian, he rejects the doctrine of 
a pre-established harmony.— Weekly Review. 


The City-State of the Greeks and Romans. A 
survey introductory to the Study of Ancient 
History. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 
16mo. pp. 28-332. 


An important aid in reading classical 
“history with a proper sense of relation and 
proportion is te be found in Mr. Warde 
Fowler’s book on ‘‘The City-State of the 
Greeks and Romans,” a study of the de- 
velopment of the forms of political union 
which, though carried out by these two 
peoples with different aims and very differ- 
ent results, were essentially one and the 
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same and passed through the same stages of 
growth. 

The history of this peculiar political organ). 
zation, in which was centred the best life .of 
both nations and in whose decline began the 
decay of their literary and artistic vigor, is 
traced from its origin in the groupings of 
agricultural communities around a common 
shrine such as that of Athena, or of Demeter 
at Eleusis, through the earliest forms of 
kingship, the rise of aristocratic government, 
the transition to democracy, and the period 
of gradual disintegration under the action of 
that political disease which Thucydides and 
Aristotle describe under the name of ‘‘ stasis,” 
At each step of this development the effects 
of the local and racial differences between 
the peoples of Greece and Italy are clearly 
contrasted. 

Altogether, to a student of either ancient 
history or Roman law the book will prove 
exceedingly interesting, and after reading it 
he will find himself with far clearer con- 
ceptions of conditions so unlike those of our 
day. 
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Experimental Evolution, Lectures delivered 
in the ‘‘Summer School of Art and Sci- 
ence,” University Hall, Edinburgh (Auv- 
gust, 1891). By Henry De Varigny, D.Sc. 
Nature Series. 8vo. pp. 271. 

The first of these five lectures contains a 
statement of the problem of the living world, 
of the three hypotheses that have been offered 
in explanation of it, and, in a general way, of 
the theory of evolution, with an account of 
its growth as traced especially from French 
sources, 

Nearly or quite all of the evidence favoring 
evolution presented in this book has already 
been published elsewhere. For additional 
proofs the author relies on experimental 
transformism, wherein, he says, lies the 
only method we can use. His second lec- 
ture enters upon an exposition of three groups 
of facts on which experimental evolution is 
based: (1) facts of natural or spontaneous 
variability; (2) facts of variation under do- 
mestication and culture; and (3) facts illus- 
trating the direct influence of environment 
as a factor of modification and transforma- 
tion. The fifth lecture relates to the factors 
of evolution and the methods of research 
suggested by their different characters, and 
to the establishment of an experimental plant, 
a farm and laboratory where experiments may 
be continued for long periods—twenty years 
to a century, or more if need be. 

The factors enumerated are environment, 
use and disuse, natural selection, sexual se- 
lection, and physiological selection. Nu- 
merous references are made, most of them 
well selected ; many are drawn from works 
not easy of access. Though with future 
experimentation we may expect the aban- 
donment of various assumptions, modifica- 
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tion of particular conclusions, and clearer 
distinctions between effect, real factor, and 
occasion of action, the book is much to be 
commended as one that cannot fail to exert 
an influence for good. Besides being an 
enthusiastic student, M. de Varigny is a 
brilliant lecturer and an animated and enter- 
‘taining writer.—Lvening Post. 


Chaucer. By Alfred W. Pollard, M.A. 

16mo. pp. 142. 

Mr. Alfred W. Pollard’s ‘‘Chaucer” is a 
skilful piece of work. In 142 very small 
pages the author has contrived to sum up 
clearly and attractively almost everything 
essential that is known of the life of Chaucer 
and of the literary history of his works. 
What the general reader does not find in this 
volume he may safely do without until he 
ceases to be the general reader. The whole 
primer can he read at a sitting, and (what 
is more important) wi// be so read by many 
persons to their great advantage. A short 
practical bibliography would add greatly to 
the usefulness of the book, and we shall hope 


to see such a bibliography in the second edi-- 


tion, which will doubtless soon be called for. 
—Evening Post. 

A fascinating little book full of just the 
sort of knowledge that every reader ought to 
make himself familiar with. In the chapters 
on Chaucer’s life as a student and at the 
court the material available has been used in 
avery judicious and fair-minded way which 
makes the sketch by far the best short biog- 
raphy, so far as truth is concerned, that has 
yet been published. Taken as a whole, the 
book presents in a short and condensed form 
a well-written and complete statement of all 
that a student needs to know in regard to the 
contents and order of Chaucer’s writings aside 
from the reading of the poems themselves. 


Strolling Players. By C. M. Yonge and 


C. R. Coleridge. 


Miss Yonge in the company of strolling 
players was a startling idea. One hastened 
to put the responsibility on Miss Coleridge. 
But on looking into the novel it was a relief 
to find that the players were no ordinary 
folks, but county people and church mem- 
bers. Sir Lewis Willingham and his aunt, 
two of the principal players, were in the 
habit of ‘‘ acting [this not in its theatrical 
sense] up to sound religious principle, not 
going very deep,” whatever that may mean. 
The family had had losses lately, they loved 
amateur theatricals, and were mostly of a 
Sanguine temperament. So, with some 
friends, they formed an Old Comedy and 
Pastoral Play Company. Old Comedy was 
hit upon because ‘‘ amateur audiences like it, 
we do it rather well, and our good-breeding 
tells in it,” as one of them complacently re- 
marks. Some of the members have great 
perturbations both of nerve and conscience, 


but the soothers and consolations are many 
—e.g., ‘* You know we can act at Primrose 
fétes and do good in that way.” The great 
enemy to the elderly Miss Anne’s peace of 
mind is something called the G.F.S. with its 
Diocesan Council. Finally she gives way to 
these mysterious powers and to matrimony. 
Agnes, whose mind was set on parish work, 
is also released by a clerical marriage from a 
most unsuitable profession ; and Juliet, who 
takes to the stage seriously, is wedded to a 
promising young actor of so grave a cast of 
character that even curates looked frivolous 
by his side. The well-bred company dis- 
persed. ‘‘For you see, my dear, it was a 
sort of thing that couldn’t last,” said a sensi- 
ble maiden aunt. It is comforting to know 
that only one member deteriorated during 
the experiment, and he was not blue-blooded. 
Miss Yonge and Miss Coleridge can tell a 
story, of course, and this one is far from 
dull. But it perhaps goes beyond its inten- 
tion, amounting as it does to a sweeping 
satire on the superficiality, the insolence, the 
poverty of mind and spirit that exist along- 
side much that is amiable, and a good deal 
that is graceful, in respectable English soci- 
ety.— The Bookman, 


Text-book of Comparative Geology. By E. 
Kayser, Ph.D. Translated and edited by 
Philip Lake, M.A. 8vo. pp. 12-426. 

Mr. Philip Lake’s recently published 
translation of ‘‘ A Text-book of Comparative 
Geology,” by E. Kayser, Ph.D., will form a 
valuable addition to the list of works of ref- 
erence available by those who find it difficult 
to consult the book in its original German. 
Until this volume was produced no work 
existed in the English language which would 
afford sufficient help for the comparative 
study of European geology, and, as is 
pointed out by Mr. Lake, no just conception 
of the science can be gained by an examina- 
tion of only one country or one district. 
The geology of South Devonshire, for ex- 
ample, was very imperfectly understood 
until Mr. Ussher applied the knowledge 
which he had won in the Rhenish Mountains. 


Spanish Literature. An Elementary Hand- 
book with Indices, etc. By H. Butler 
Clarke, M.A. 12mo. pp. 10-288. 


Mr. H. Butler Clarke, M.A., Taylorian 
Teacher of Spanish at the University of Ox- 
ford, has recently published an elemertary 
handbook of ‘*Spanish Literature” which 
covers a ground not previously occupied. 
The book is well written, and forms an in- 
teresting history of an interesting literature, 
besides putting into the hands of teachers of 
Spanish in convenient form a ready answer 
to the question often asked of what there is 
to read in Spanish besides Cervantes and 
Calderon, and what editions should be used. 
The positions occupied by Spanish writers in 
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a general scheme of the literature of their 
country are here indicated with a list of the 
cheap and easily obtainable editions of the 
books best suited for a general course of 
Spanish reading. 

**This book has really found a vacant 
niche to put itself into. It is a book for the 
beginner, who may take to it as soon as he 
can conjugate ‘ser,’ or even sooner. Its 
most original feature are the extracts—good, 
simple, and characteristic—from Spanish 
writers, with translations literal enough to 
be of use to the elementary student. Other 
handbooks might take note of this really ser- 
viceable feature. The reader will find at the 
end a guide to further study, in the shape of 
a capital list of Spanish books—the principal 
editions are named—and of authorities on 
Spanish literature.”— Zhe Bookman, 

‘*Meets its purpose excellently, and will 
well serve the turn of those who want some- 
thing shorter and cheaper than Ticknor,”— 
Evening Post, 


The Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Au- 
gustus, Count de Benyowsky. 
Kamchatka, Japan, the Liokiu Islands, 
and Formosa. From the translation of 
his oviginal manuscript (1741-1771), by 
William Nicholson, F.R.S., 1790. Edited 
by Captain Pasfield Oliver. Illustrated. 
Pp. 399. (The Adventure Series.) 

Count Benyowsky was one of that crowd 
of braggadocio adventurers which swarmed 
in Europe during the last centuries, and 
among them he held an honored place for 
picturesque mendacity with Baron Trenck 
and the Count di Casanova. The English 
version, now reprinted, was the first publica- 
tion of Benyowsky’s memoirs ; the French 
original appeared in 1791, a German transla- 
tion in 1790, and a drama founded on the 
story by Kotzebue caused that writer to be 
exiled to Siberia in 1800. How much is fic- 
tion and little is fact in the narrative can be 
hardly decided. There is no doubt that he 
existed, and was born in Hungary in 1741; 
that he joined the forces of the Polish Con- 
federacy and was captured by the Russians ; 
that he was exiled to Kamchatka, escaped 
to Canton, and finally turned up in Madagas- 
car, where he was killed in some obscure 
conflict with the French, But the details of 
his adventures are evidently romance, full of 
exaggeration, impossible feats of valor, im- 
probable love-stories, and visits to mythical 
islands and cities. ‘‘ His narrative,” writes 
the N. Y. 7Zribune, ‘‘had absolutely none 
of the verisimilitude of a journal in which 
incidents were put down at the moment of 
their occurrence or soon afterward, while 
they were still fresh in memory. It was 
written out long afterward with records of 
voyages and books of travel at hand, and 
the temptation must have been very great to 
enlarge it with facts stolen from all sides. 
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In Siberia, . 


Once the author yielded to temptation, he 
could find no limit to his imaginings, 
was a career of adventure over again to cop. 
vince others that he had been in place 
which he had never seen ; to persuade them 
of the existence of places which to this day 
nobody else has been able to find ; or to at 
test his bravery by expanding miserable 
blockhouses into ample, well-garrisoned for. 
tifications which he captured. 

‘*Sharp as Captain Oliver's strictures are 
upon his subject, they seem to be justified 
largely by the peculiarities of Benyowsky’s 
own narrative. He admits, however, that ip 
England, at all events, as well as in France, 
Germany, and Hungary, the Siberian and 
Pacific journal of the Count has always been 
received with confidence, perhaps cum grano 
salis, but with the usual latitude liberally al. 
lowed to travellers from unknown regions, 
It is said that even Benjamin Franklin be 
lieved Benyowsky’s narrative and espoused 
his cause in Paris. As a romantic story the 
book is well worthy of inclusion in the ‘ Ad. 
venture Series,’” 


The Gospel of St. Luke in Anglo-Saxon. Ed: 
ited from the manuscripts, with an intro. 





duction, notes, and a glossary, by James 

W. Bright, Ph.D. 

Anglo-Saxon scholars, and especially An- 
glo-Saxon teachers, will hail with pleasure 
this new book that comes to us from the 
Clarendon Press and from Johns Hopkins 
University. It seems from the preface to 
promise a critical edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels from the same tried hand. The 
present volume, however, has more imme- 
diately in view the needs of students of the 
language to which the Gospels have always 
been the most desirable introduction, both 
because they are in West-Saxon and because 
their subject-matter is familiar. Dr. Bright 
is well aware that Anglo-Saxon translations 
need to be collated at every turn with their 
originals, but he has reserved very rightly a 
full discussion of this matter till Words 
worth’s critical edition of the Vulgate shall 
be completed, and he cites the Clementine 
Vulgate, somewhat too sparingly, perhaps, 
in his notes, while on the other hand it may 
be doubted if the various readings in the 
foot-notes have not been unnecessarily mul 
tiplied for the purpose that this volume is 
likely toserve. On the whole, however, the 
book is so excellent, both in its mechanical 
execution and in its editing, that we cannot 
but commend it most heartily,—Sewance Re 
view. 

The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations. 
By Oreilo Cone, D.D. Pp. 1-114. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Dr. Cone tells us in his preface that this 
work was suggested by ‘‘ The First Histori- 
cal Transformations of Christianity” of the 
great French Protestant minister Athanase 
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Coquerel. Its object is to elucidate the teach- 
ing of Jesus and to present the principal 
types of religious doctrine contained in the 
New Testament in their relation to it and to 
oneanother. Hence he is led to consider the 
differences and resemblances between the 
Word of the Master, and the interpretations 
of it by the evangelists and apostles. After 
an introduction on the historical and critical 
treatment of the New Testament, Dr. Cone 
examines the teaching of Jesus, the Jewish 
Chistian interpretation, the Pauline and 
Deutero-Pauline interpretations, the Johan- 
nine transformation and the Anti-Gnostic in- 
terpretations, and concludes with two chapters 
on Judeo-Christian Apocalyptic and The 
Gospel and Theology. 


Historic Personality. By Francis Seymour 

Stevenson, M.P. 1I2mo. pp. I4I. 

Mr. Stevenson has evidently read widely, 
and he conveys his knowledge in an agreea- 
ble form on the subjects which he discusses 
without making an irrelevant parade of inap- 
propriate matters. His allusions to writers 
and books are always brought in naturally, 
and his judgments are eminently cautious 
and orthodox, as, for example, ‘‘ that Sel- 
den’s ideas will live in his table-talk when the 
‘History of Tithes’ and the other monu- 
ments of his vast learning have long been 
buried in oblivion,” so that, if the book does 
nothing else, it will probably suggest to read- 
ers an interest in books with which they 
were previously unacquainted.—A /henaum. 


Lifeand Letters of Madame de Krudener. By 

Clarence Ford. 8vo. Pp. 322. 

The ‘‘Life and Letters” have the great merit 
of giving us the Egeria of Alexander I. as 
she really was—neither half divine, as she 
has been pictured by some foreign evangeli- 
cal writers, nor silly, as she has been de- 
scribed by many French authors, The 
writer of the present volume points out some 
ef the ridiculous errors which have been 
made by his predecessors, and re-establishes 
facts, as well as gives us a very carefully 
drawn picture of his heroine, Few modern 
prophecies have been more thoroughly ful- 
filled than some of Baronne de Krudener’s, 
It is, perhaps, a curious fact that she has 
not become better known and more popular 
in the Anglo-Saxon Protestant religious 
world, The position taken up by the gifted, 
but somewhat hysterical, lady was almost 
exactly the same as that of the leaders of the 
Salvation Army. She believed that her own 
power over men and women lay in her con- 
stant recognition of the fact that she had her- 
self in her early married life been guilty of 
repeated sin, and the effect of her letters is 
to bring out her conviction that it was only 
the sinner who could preach, and only the 
Tepentant sinner who could be thoroughly 
converted ; and this not in the conventioual 
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sense in which all men and women are sin- 
ners.’ The influence of the lady over Alex- 
ander I. was as complete as the public 
thought it, but lasted a far shorter time than 
has generally been supposed.—A¢heneum., 


Excursions in Criticism. 
Recreations of a Rhymer. 
Watson. 16mo. 


The Bookman, writing of this collection 
of Mr. Watson’s reviews and criticisms, says: 
“That they are so good does not surprise 
me, as, though till now unaware that he had 
written anything in this line, I had from the 
first suspected that his success as a poet was 
largely due to his excellence as acritic. His 
judgments are generally sound and sober, 
nor can I but envy the good temper with 
which he attacks quacks and quackeries. In 
the first paper he administers some plain 
words to the Elizabethan-dramatists ring. 
The *Punishment of Genius’ strikes the 
genuine note of loyalty to the mighty dead, 
and war to the knife against the ghouls who 
banquet on such a corpse as Keats’, The 
papers on Edwin Waugh and Lowell are im- 
portant for their terse criticisms, which should 
be carefully studied. The essay on ‘Critics 
and their Craft’ ought to please everybody 
but Mr. Saintsbury, and he is so easily pleased 
that perhaps he will find something to ap- 
prove and patronize in the pages devoted to 
his courteous suppression. It would have 
been pleasant to dwell awhile over the last 
paper, an ‘Interview with the Shade of John- 
son,’ in which the great man criticises our 
latest poets. The language is not precisely 
that of the Doctor, but the opinions are not 
too improbably put into his mouth, The 
analysis of Rossetti’s style is highly John- 
sonian, and indeed the whole piece bristles 
with home-thrusts at our slipshod bards, It 
would be excellent reading for a young poet. 
This little volume has a peculiar value in 
that it proves that Mr. Watson is a master of 
prose as well as of verse; it may be studied 
as much for the fineness of its style as for the 
soundness of its matter.” 


Being some Prose 
By William 


A Paradise of English Poetry. Arranged by 
H.C. Beeching. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. vi. +- 
312+ 379 
The volumes before us suggest a com- 

parison with a large anthology entitled £/- 

gant Extracts, which was published in Lon- 
don, in 1824, by a number of booksellers. 

The scope and distribution of topics in these 

two anthologies are not so dissimilar as 

might be expected, but the poets and the 
poems selected afford contrasts that are 
pregnant with meaning. 

Mr. Beeching’s fancy has led him to lay out 
his Paradise along the following stately and 
inviting avenues—to wit: Love, Home Af- 
fections and Friendship, Man, Patriotism, 
Art, Romance, Nature, Pastorals, Death, 
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Religion. These avenues are bordered by 
stately trees, many of which are easily rec- 
ognizable, but here and there a graceful 
flowering shrub is seen, and amid the roots 
of the monarchs of the grove exquisite wild 
flowers nestle. Dropping our metaphor, for 
which we hold Mr. Beeching directly respon- 
sible, we note that while this collection con- 
tains many stock pieces, it gives, nevertheless, 
by its ample scope, accommodation to many 
noble poems and extracts from poems which 
are not to be found in the familiar works of 
Palgrave and Ward, but are assuredly well 
worth preserving. The anthology is thus 
rendered in many respects unique, and its 
importance to the student of poetry is greatly 
increased. We feel that Mr. Beeching has 
in high measure the sympathies of a poet and 
a true critic combined. We perceive, too, 
that his reading has been unusually wide, and 
we especially commend his practical resurrec- 
tion of Sir Thomas More as a poet, as well as 
his generous recognition of the much slighted 
genius of Montrose.—Sewanee Review. 


The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance. By 
John Owen, Rector of East Anstey, Devon. 


This volume, which is uniform with the 
** Skeptics of the French Renaissance” by 
the same author, may be considered in some 
sort a continuation of his ‘‘ Evenings with 
the Skeptics,” although quite independent of 
that work. In the author’s view skepticism 
implies the function of a natural energy, and 
hence discharges offices which are akin in all 
periods, especially where dogma is concerned. 
The true skeptic he defines as the seeker after 
ultimate truth in the absolute, and hence 
thinks that skepticism will claim a larger 
sphere in the future than in the past, not only 
in theology, but in science and philosophy. 

The Weekly Review says: ‘‘ The plan of 
the work is to give formal essays on some 
of the important divisions of the subject, fol- 
lowed by philosophical discussions in the form 
of dialogues. Under one aspect the move- 
ment of the fourteenth and following centu- 
ries in Southern Europe was a revival of 
paganism. The lights of the Church occupied 
themselves with Latin and Greek writers 
instead of with the Fathers. This eager study 
of the classics could not fail to loosen the 
bands of bigotry a little. Men could not read 
Ciceo for his style merely and not get some 
contact with his ideas. The ideas may not be 
very valuable intrinsically, but they were dif- 
ferent from those of Italian readers of the 
thirteenth century. Another cause for the 
emancipation of the intellect was the contact 
with a civilization, in many respects higher, 
brought about by the Crusades, Still another 
cause is to be found in the dissensions between 
Pope and Kaiser, between the spiritual and 
secular powers, and still more in the intestine 
divisions of the Papacy itself. 

** The longest and on the whole most inter- 
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esting essays are those on Giordano Bruno 
and Vanini ; partly perhaps, at least in the 
case of the former, owing to the vigor of 
thought, partly on account of the tragical 
death of the thinkers discussed.” 

The London Atheneum concludes a 


lengtry review with the words: ‘‘The most | 
characteristic feature of the book, it may be | 


noted in conclusion, is the account given of 
anticipations of the Renaissance in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Anticipations of later thought in 
the Renaissance itself are less dwelt on, 
What is sometimes called the ‘transition 
period’ is, for the author, a last term, In 
the distinctively modern development of phi- 
losophy he seems to be less interested. In 
spite of his stress on ‘skeptical’ inquiry, jt 
is each thinker’s conception of the universe as 
a whole that he cares about rather than his 
critical scrutiny of the principles of knowl- 
edge. This last inquiry, as has often been 
said, is more distinctively modern. What 
distinguishes the Renaissance is the effort 
to attain again a comprehensive theory of the 
universe. The result might at the time be 
disintegrating rather than recorstructive; 
but the effort itself, as Mr. Owen sees clearly 
enough in the case of Bruno, was one of sya- 
thesis more than of analysis.” 


A Manual of Roman Law. 

mier. Pp. 233. 

This little book solves a question which 
must have presented itself to many a student 
and lawyer: How to become familiar with 
the essentials of the Roman law without en- 
cumbering the mind with too great detail and 
obsolete material. The influence which the 
civil law has had upon the common law is so 
great and the subject is so important histori- 
cally and scientifically, that a lawyer cannot 
afford to remain in ignorance of its principles. 
Just such a book as this will be welcomed by 
many, as furnishing in satisfactory form the 
essentials of the subject and omitting that 
which, though valuable, is rather matter of 
detail than principle. 

A most useful feature of the book for the 
purposes for which the manual is intended is 
the sets of questions at the end of each chap- 
ter. They are taken from those put by the 
examiners to the Inns of Court in London, 
and seem well selected. The style of the 
book is simplicity itself; its arrangement and 
division is excellent.—Columbie Law Times. 


By Daniel Cha- 


Pioneers of Science. By Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 

London. Pp. 404. 

This work consists of a course of eighteen 
lectures on the history and progress of astro- 
nomical research, with biographical sketches 
of each pioneer and an examination of their 
influence on the progress of thought. It is 
divided into two parts. The first, which is en- 
titled ‘From Dusk to Daylight,” contains ten 
lectures giving a brief outline of the physical 
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| publication of Newton’s Principia to 
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science of the ancients, with an interesting 
account of the progress of astronomy from 
Thales, 640 B.C., to the death of Newton, 
1727A.D. The second part is called ‘‘A Couple 
of Centuries’ Progress,” and embraces the 
period of astronomical discovery from the 
the 
present time. 

Mr. Lodge pays reverent tribute to the 
genius of Sir Isaac Newton, and claims for 
him the palm-wreath among all other philos- 
ophers—ancient or modern. His treatment 
of the biographical sketch of Newton and 
of his discoveries and the preparation of his 
laws of gravitation, motion, etc., as contained 
in the Principia, are most interesting as well 
as valuable. 

The second part of the work (eight lec- 
tures) is rather condensed. Laplace’s mathe- 
matical genius is briefly described, while the 
birth of stellar astronomy and the works of 
Sir William and Caroline Herschel are excel- 
lently portrayed. The volume closes with 
chapters upon Comets and Meteors, and 
Tides and Planetary Evolution. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated. — Popular Science Monthly. 


Rest and Pain. By the late John Hilton, 
F.R.S. Pp. 514. 
This work, which its editor speaks of as 
‘acknowledged to be one of our few surgical 


| classics,” has reached its fifth edition in Eng- 


land, and is now offered to medical students 
and practitioners in America. Its special 
claim to attention is that it presents certain 
facts in a different grouping from that of the 
usual treatises, thus throwing a new light 
upon the bearing of much that may seem 
useless or abstruse to the student. It has 
the two objects of preaching to physicians a 
let-alone gospel, designed to secure greater 
reliance upon the work of Nature, and of 
pointing out how much can be learned in re- 
gard to various disorders from the pains that 
accompany them. A large number of cases 
are quoted in this treatise, and the text is 
illustrated with 105 cuts.— Popular Science 


| Monthly. 





Biographies of Eminent Persons. 
from Zhe Times. 


The fourth volume of this interesting series 
of biographies reprinted from the London 
Times contains notices of Lord Iddesleigh, Sir 
oseph Whitworth, Lord Lyons, Sir Henry 
aine, the Emperor William, Matthew Ar- 
nold, the Emperor Frederick III., General 
Sheridan, Marshal Bazaine, Viscount Evers- 


Reprinted 


| ley, Mr. Bright, Lord Malmesbury, Jefferson 


Davis, Robert Browning, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, Dr. Ddllinger, Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala, Sir William Gull, Lord Carnarvon, Sir 
Edwin Chadwick, Cardinal Newman, Canon 
Liddon, Professor Thorold Rogers, Sir 
Richard Burton, Sir Barnes Peacock, Lord 
Cottesloe, Mr. Baron Huddleston, Dean 
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Church, the Archbishop of York. The three 
previous volumes covered the periods 1870- 
1875, 1876-1881, 1882-1886, respectively. 
This volume completes the series. 


The Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of 
the World we Live in. By Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S. With 
numerous IIlustrations. 


This volume, uniform with the new edition 
of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life,” is a perfect 
storehouse of information about the fairy 
land of the animal and plant world, the 
mountains, the air, the sea, and the starry 
heavens. 

It is a somewhat rare pleasure since the 
day when the “ specialist’? was invented to 
find among men of letters one whose work 
is of so wide a scope as Sir John Lubbock’s. 
The City knows him as a successful banker ; 
among scientists his statements are respected 
as those of aclose observer and patient ex- 
perimentalist ; he is something of a politi- 
cian, and the workingmen’'s institutes wel- 
come him as a sympathetic advocate of every 
measure of real reform; in Kent he is the 
genial country squire ; he has decided views 
on unjversity questions, and is a favorite 
speaker at educational meetings. And with 
it all he is a writer with exceptional ability 
to render in always clear and entertaining, 
yet never too profound, language the work in 
hand, whether it be a narrative of scientific 
research, informal papers on books and men 
and the wholesome pleasures of living, or 
the pointing out of how greatly a love for the 
beauties of nature enriches life and how manv 
wonders lie almost unseen in the world we 
live in. 


The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri. Edited 
with Translation and Notes by Arthur 
John Butler, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Second and thorough- 
ly revised edition. 

Mr. Butler, in the introduction to this 
edition, speaking of the study of the ‘‘ Divine 
Comedy,” writes: ‘‘ There are many reasons 
why the student might do well, after making 
himself acquainted perhaps with the gen- 
eral story, to begin his more minute studies 
with the second division of the poem, 
Besides what has been said above as to 
its general character, it contains perhaps 
more than either of the other divisions—the 
essence, so to speak, of Dante’s ethical and 
political doctrines. The personages intro- 
duced are also as a rule more interesting. 
Lastly, the language is on the whole freer 
from difficulties of interpretation. As to the 
question of translating poetry into prose, 
which I was at some pains to justify twelve 
years ago, the time that has since elapsed has 
made such translations so familiar that I may 
be excused from retaining what I- then said. 
I may perhaps remark here that, where a 
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question has arisen between a literal and an 
elegant rendering, I have preferred the former; 
my object being, as I have said, not to at- 
tempt an addition to English literature, but 
to aid beginners in understanding that of 
{taly.” Mr. Butler has translated the whole of 
Dante’s great work, and ‘‘ the editing of the 
text and the notes surpass all that had been 
done in England before, for scholarship and 
usefulness.” 


Elements of Graphic Statics, A Text-book for 
Students of Engineering. By L. W. Hos- 
kins, Professor of Pure and Applied 
Mathematics in the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 

Prof. Hoskins in his preface writes: ‘‘ The 
present work is designed as an elementary 
text-book for the use of students of engineer- 
ing. In preparing it, a chief aim has been 
simplicity of presentation, The matter 
treated has been limited to the development 
of fundamental principles and their applica- 
tion to the solution of typical problems. The 
method of the force and funicular polygons is 
deduced purely from statical principles, with 
very little consideration of the geometrical 
theory of reciprocal figures. Since the book 
is designed to embrace only what can profit- 
ably be taken in an elementary course by the 
student of engineering, it has not been thought 
best to include a ciscussion of problems in- 
volving the theory of elasticity. For similar 
reasons the discussion of curves of inertia has 
been limited to simple cases ; a more general 
treatment being of interest to few besides the 
student of pure mathematics. No effort has 
been made to secure novelty in the matter 
treated, but it is believed that in a few cases 
it has been found possible to simplify, and 
perhaps thereby improve, the methods usually 
adopted. 

** Attention is invited to the method adopted 
for lettering corresponding lines in force and 
space diagrams. It will be seen that this is 
merely an extension of Bow’s well-known 
notation. This notation is, however, capable 
of a much wider use than has usually been 
given ii. It is believed that its use, wherever 
applicable, will be found of great value, both 
in facilitating the work of the student and in 
guarding the draughtsman against mistakes. 

‘*There is an unfortunate diversity of usage 
among writers in regard to the technical terms 
of mechanics—a diversity especially noticeable 
in engineering literature. In this book the 
endeavor has been made in all cases to comply 
with the usage to which the highest authorities 
are tending.” 


Wanderers. A collection of the Poems of 
William Winter. 18mo. 


One distinction of the poetry of Mr. William 
Winter is that imprinted upon it are the signs 
by which it is possible to identify the poet of 
Tennyson’s poem, 
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“ Dowered with the 
ne — = sok « hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 

It is filled with the fragrance of a high ideal, 
The fine spirit of the first poem in ‘* Wander. 
ers” maintains its sway through all the love 
songs that follow it; it is in evidence in the 
melancholy verse which under the title of 
“Tempest” fills the second division of the 
book; and none of the remaining poems, 
poems of love and death, elegiac and com. 
memorative, denies its influence. Mr. Win. 
ter’s strain is softly blown. If there is rap. 
ture in his verse, as in the opening poem 
alluded to, ‘‘My Queen,” it is never impetu- 
ous, but submits to the restraint imposed by 
an attitude pensive, self-possessed, and con- 
scious of the decay underlying the bloom and 
loveliness of life. It follows that his poems 
have clarity, measure, and the charm of 
polished workmanship. They have the charm 
also of feeling which is deepand tender; their 
accent is one of undeviating sincerity. The 
warmth of friendship, of generous admiration, 
of love itself, is a vitalizing force with Mr, 
Winter. It is felt particularly in his elegies, 
of which many have a singular aptness and 
beauty, the poem on Adelaide Neilson more 
perhaps than any of the others. And the 
English in which he writes is of as delicate a 
fibre as his thought. He is above all things 
fastidious.—V. Y. Tribune. 


Chemical Theory for Beginners. By Leonard 
Dobbin, Ph.D., and James Walker, Ph.D., 
D.Sc. 12mo. 240 pp. 


Tt is written with the object of assisting 
beginners in obtaining an elementary knowl- 
edge of the principles upon which modern 
chemistry is based. The chapters on Elements 
and Compounds, Chemical Action, Vapor 
Density, and The Kinetic Molecular Theory 
are interesting froma standpoint far advanced 
from the beginner. The use of symbols has 
been disregarded in this work, so that a very 
young student in chemistry will have no difli- 
culty in understanding the most intricate ex- 
amples of chemical compounds, etc., which 
are given. The kinetic theory of gases, as 
discovered by Clerk Maxwell and Clausius, 
is very simply demonstrated.—Pop. Science 
Monthly. 


Electrical Experiments. A Manual of In- 
structive Amusement. With 144 illustra 
tions, By G. E,Bonney. 12mo. pp.16+-252. 
The part that electricity plays in the modern 

world renders it particularly necessary that 

the youth should understand its applications, 

A book that has been prepared by G. E. 

Bonney will not only assist in becoming ac 

quainted with electrical appliances, but will 

afford much pleasure. lectrical Experiments 
was written in response to suggestions received 
from correspondents, and hints given in 
letters, that the author should write a book 
showing how induction coils and other elec 
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trical apparatus can be used for instructive 
amusement. It describes how simple electri- 
cal apparatus can be made by the boys at 
home from materia!s obtained at little cost. 
There will no doubt be a wide demand for the 
pook, as the subject is brought down to 
the comprehension of ordinary experimenters. 
—Lhe School Journal. 


The Visible Universe. 

F.R.A.S. Pp. 346. 
Although astronomers have not yet solved 
the problem of celestial comstruction, the 
author of this volume refrains from adding 
any new conjecture to the list. He examines 
critically all the explanations worth serious 
mention, and: this task may well have served 
to keep him within the dry land of fact. 
Besides the theoretical discussions, the book 
contains the latest observations of the posi- 
tion of stars and nebulz and, so far as known, 
their motions and chemical composition, 
Some fine photographs of stars and nebulz 
accompany the text; an index and notes are 
also added. — Popular Science Monthly. 


Odd Women. By Geo. Gissing. 

The V. Y. Zimes, in a review of Mr. Gis- 
sing’s novel, says: ‘‘ Not precisely odd in the 
sense of eccentric are the many women whom 
Mr. Gissing describes so minutely, In the 
struggle for existence women assume new 
attributes, and the conditions of some English- 
women who are driven to the wall is the 
subject of Mr. Gissing’s romance. . . The book 
has rare glimpses of sunlight. A cloud-trail 
darkens the whole story. Its realism is as 
intense as it is painful, but it is that kind 
of realism every phrase and word of which 
any man or woman can read. You grieve 
to think such things can happen, must hap- 
pen, and do happen. The story is a cruel 
sociological study, and if it does nothing 
more than provoke discussion, has fulfilled 
a mission.” 


History of English. By A. C. Champney. 
The most attractive feature of the author’s 
method of presenting his subject is his 
copious citation of illustrative extracts from 
writers of all periods and local sections. 
There are so many of these extracts that the 
teacher will be enabled to expand his work 
ad libitum and the general reader to dispense 
with buying a companion-volume of speci- 
mens of literature. Another good feature of 
the book, from the standpoint of the two 
classes above mentioned, is the author’s en- 
deavor to treat his subject as far as possible 
without dealing too largely with that déte noir 
of younger students, phonology. — Zhe 
Sewanee Review. 


By .J. Ellard Gore, 


Evelina; or, The History of a Young Lady’s 


Entrance into the World. By Frances 
Burney. 
Who does not know the fascinating 





Journals and Letters of Madam d’Arblay, 
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the Frances Burney of Evelina? Bright, 
keen, clever, one of a gifted family, Frances. 
Burney is a name which will live in English 
letters, and this novel is one of the most 
charming of her works. The present edition 
is in two volumes, and is in every way 
beautiful. We commend it warmly to book 
buyers and book lovers.—LZ xchange. 


Principles of Pattern-making. By a Foteman 
Pattern-maker. , 


Few persons outside those connected with 
engineering business are aware of the im- 
portance of the pattern-maker. Ina volume 
of 180 pages ‘‘A Foreman Pattern-maker” has 
embodied the most useful hints to appren- 
tices and students in technical schools under 
the title 7he Principles of Pattern-making. 
The book is fully illustrated with one hun- 
dred and one engravings, and includes a 
useful glossary of the common terms em- 
ployed both in pattern-making and moulding. 
Considering the size of the volume it is real- 
ly surprising to find such a fund of useful 
information upon the fundamental principles 
of pattern-making condensed into so smalk 
a space. The illustrations were nearly all. 
made by the author himself, and are almost 
self-explanatory.—Popular Science Monthly. 


The Algebra of Coplanar Vectors and Trigo- 
nometry. By R. Baldwin Hayward, M.A., 
F.R.S. 


This is an interesting and not unsuccessful 
attempt to found plane trigonometry on the 
general and comparatively modern notion of 
vectors. The work thus becomes an excel- 
lent introduction or preparation for the more 
advanced subjects of quaternions, etc. 
Though it deals with pretty much the same 
problems as De Morgan’s ** Double Algebra,” 
it does so from a totally different standpoint 
and by essentially different methods, so that 
it is in no sense a reproduction of that work. 
The reader is not obliged to bring to the 
study of the book more knowledge than 
would be required for the study of trigo- 
nometry on the usual lines ; but, at the same 
time, a previous knowledge of ordinary plane 
trigonometry will be of great advantage to 
him. The author treats his subject with 
great ability, and we heartily wish him suc- 
cess in his bold experiment.—A¢heneum. 


Coal Pits and Pitmen. By R. Nelson Boyd, 
M.Inst.C,E. 12mo. 


Under this title Mr. Boyd, M.Inst.C.E., 
has recast his publication ‘‘ Coal Mine In- 
spection ; its History and Results.” In this 
volume of 256 pages the author reviews the 
conditions of the mining operatives of Great 
Britain, and gives in somewhat of detail a 
history of the legislation for the prevention 
of the employment of women and children in 
coal mines. Considerable space is devoted 
to an examination of the causes of explosions 
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in mines, and there are some excellent sug- 
gestions as to required legislation in the direc- 
tion of increased inspection. In treating 
of the development of the coal industry in 
England the author gives some very interest- 
ing facts : for instance, toward the end of the 
eighteenth century the yearly output was 
estimated to be ten millions of tons—giving 
employment to fifty thousand work-people, 
whereas the output of coal in 1891 reached 
the enormous total of one hundred and eighty- 
five millions of tons—giving employment to 
about six hundred thousand persons. The 
book contains some excellent illustrations, 
and will be read with interest by those who 
desire to study the social and labor questions, 


Introduction to Physiological Psychology. By 
Dr. Theodor Ziehen. Translated by C. C. 
Van Liew and Dr. Otto Beyer. 12mo. 
pp. 284. 

The recent introduction of the inductive 
and evolutionary mode of treatment into the 
field of mental science has brought forth 
abundant fruit where, for a long time, bar- 
ren speculation had held sway. Psychology, 
or a division of it at least, has become a 
natural science, and knowledge of mental 
processes has been rapidly extended in con- 
sequence. Especially has this work gone on 
actively in Germany, and the facts obtained 
have received two distinct interpretations— 
the one held by Wundt and his school, the 
other by Miinsterberg and Ziehen. Only one 
treatise on physiological psychology — the 
large work by Prof. Ladd of Yale—has ap- 
peared in English, hence the translators have 
thought that such a small introductory com- 
pendium as the present volume would be de- 
sirable. The work originated in a series of 
lectures that Dr. Ziehen has delivered at the 
University of Jena for several years. It has 
been the aim of the author throughout to 
develop all explanations from physical or 
physiological data, and to account for the 
presence of certain functions by an applica- 
tion of the laws of evolution. The doctrines 
that he presents differ essentially from 
Wundt’s theory and conform closely to the 
English psychology of association. By intro- 
ducing an especial auxiliary function, the so- 
called apperception, for the explanation of 
certain psychical. processes, Wundt evades 
numerous difficulties in demonstration. This 
book is intended to show that such an ‘‘aux- 
iliary function” is superfluous, and that all 
psychological phenomena can be explained 
without it.—Popular Science Monthly. 


Brief History of the Indian Peoples. 
Sir W. Hunter. 
No man save Sir William Hunter could 
have given us this Brief History. It has been 
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translated into five languages, and the English 
issue has risen to eighty thousand copies, ft 
traces the story of India from the earlieg 
times to the present day, in a series of brief 
bright, condensed paragraphs. Nothing has 
escaped the writer’s view, and the results of 
thirty years’ labor and research are often com. 
pressed into a few sentences. We have no 
book to compare with it. The student who 
masters it will have gained a general grasp of 
the whole course of Indian History. The 
volume is uniform with the ‘‘ Rulers of India” 
series. —London Quarterly Review. 


Survivals in Christianity: Studies in the 
Theology of Divine /mmanence. Special 
lectures delivered before the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass,, 
in 1892. By Charles James Wood. §&vo, 
pp. viii + 317. 


Mr. Wood’s lectures reveal him as an 
exceptionally clear thinker and able writer, 
and, if we mistake not, he will soon receive 
the recognition as an original investigator of 
religious problems which these lectures show 
him to deserve. His purpose was to help 
earnest and honest truth-seekers to distinguish 
between what is human and what is divine in 
Christian theology. There are in Christianity, 
he argues, many survivals of primitive folk- 
faith, which have become deeply imbedded in 
the Christian consciousness, so that only a 
very few recognize the fact that they are alien 
accretions. . .. 

Perhaps the lecture on the Church will 
most interest Mr. Wood’s fellow-churchmen, 
**Unity,” he says, “is not necessarily uni- 
formity in creed, ritual, or in church govem- 
ment. Creeds pass, because their language 
becomes obsolete; ceremonies vary, and 
should vary, according to the temper and 
culture of the worshippers.”” Nor is the ideal 
conception of the Church ever realized, ‘‘ What 
age or region will render us a picture of the 
Church holy in the blameless lives of all its 
members? ... The holiness of the Church is 
evidently a goal rather than a starting-point.” 

Of the doctrine of the Apostolic Succes- 
sion Mr. Wood says that, while it cannot be 
disproved, it cannot be proved. There is, he 
says, no statement or assertion of a tactual 
succession in the articles of religion. . . . 

The other lectures, on the idea of God, the 
forgivenness of sins, the resurrection and 
eternal life, are marked in many passages by 
bold and brilliant thought. The whole vol- 
ume is eminently readable, and its appearance 
introduces to the world a thinker, who, it is to 
be hoped, will be heard from again ere long. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Books of the Month. 


TO PUBLISHERS.—Books sent to this office (addressed care of the ‘* Editor of Book 
Reviews ’’) will be duly acknowledged and titles inserted in this list. 


Escuy_us.—Choephori. With an Intro- 
duction, Commentary, and Translation by 
A. W. Verrall, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. $2.75, met. 


AnsteEY, F.—Mr. Punch's Pocket Ibsen. 
A Collection of some of the Master’s best- 
known Dramas. Condensed, Revised, and 
slightly Re-arranged for the benefit of the 
earnest Student by F. Anstey, author of 
“Vice Versa,” etc. $1.25. 

A reprint, with numerous illustrations, of Mr. 
Anstey's parodies on lbsen that have been may 
in London Punch,” with aconcluding piece, * Pill- 
doctor Herdal,” an imitation of “ the impenetrable 
obscurity” of the original, An admirable bit of 
Junin Mr, Anstey’s best manner, 


Benyowsky.—The Memoirs and Travels 
of Mauritius Augustus Count de Ben- 
yowsky, in Siberia, Kamchatka, Japan, 
the Liokiu Islands, and Formosa, from 
the Translation of his Original Manuscript 
(1741 - 1771). By William Nicholson, 
F.R.S., 1790. Edited by Captain Pasfield 
Oliver. Adventure Series. 12mo. pp. 
399. $1.50, met. 

See Review. 

Bonar, JAMES.—Philosophy and Political 
Economy in some of their Historical 


Relations. By James Bonar, M.A., 
LL.D., author of ‘‘Malthus and _ his 
Work.” 8vo. pp. 410. $2.75, met. 


The first attempt to present a view of the relations 
of philosophy and economics through the whole of 
their history; that is, how far men's thoughts about 
the world and human life in general, and their 
thoughts about the economical element of human life 
in particular, have mutually influenced each other. 


Bortoné, S. R.—Electricity and Mag- 
netism. By S. R. Bottone, author of 
“Guide to Electric Lighting,” ‘‘ How to 
Manage a Dynamo,” etc. Whittaker’s 
Library of Popular Science. Square cr. 
8vo. go cents. 


Bronte, CHARLOTTE. Jane Eyre. In Two 
Volumes. By Charlotte Bronté. 12mo. 
$2.00. Large-paper edition, limited. $6.00, 
net. 


CAMPBELL, Sir Greorce.—Memoirs of my 
Indian Career, by Sir George Campbell. 
Edited by Sir Charles E. Bernard. With 
Portrait and Map. 2vols. 8vo. $8.00. 
The memoirs, written during the last two years of 


4 long life, of a man who left a permanent mark for 
good on the administration of India, 


Co.LeripDGE, S. T.—The Poetical Works 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited 
with a Biographical Introduction by J. 
Dykes Campbell. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 
Emphatically the edition of Coleridge to possess. 

Uniform with the eaitions of Wordsworth, Shelley, 

and Arnold. The admirers of Coleridge will find 

this edition as nearly flawless as anything human 
can be.—Publisher's Circular. 


Cone.—The Gospel and its Earliest Inter- 
pretations. A Study of the Teaching of 
Jesus and its Doctrinal Transformations 
in the New Testament, By Orello Cone, 
D.D. 8vo. xiii--+114 pp. Cloth, gilt top. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


CusHinc, P.—The Great Chin Episode. 
By Paul Cushing, author of ‘‘ Cut with his 
own Diamond,” etc. A/acmillan's Dollar 
Novels. 12m0,. $1.00. 


Euriprpes.—Electra. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix, by Charles 
Haines Keene, M.A., Dublin, ex-Scholar 
and Gold Medallist in Classics. Demy 
8v0o. $3.50, net. 


ForsyTu, A. R.—A Treatise on the Theory 
of Functions of a Complex Variable. 
By A. R. Forsyth, Sc.D., F.R.S. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Royal 
8vo. $8.50, met. 


GUENTHER, ALBERT C. L. G.—An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Fishes. By Albert 
C. L. G. Giinther, M.A. 8vo. pp. 720. 
$6.00, net. 


Hickir, W. J.—A Lexicon of the Greek 


Testament. By W. J. Hickie, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 16mo. 
75¢., net, 

Horace.—Odes: Book I. Edited with 


Notes for use in forms below the sixth 
by E. C. Wickham, M.A., Master of 
Wellington College and late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. Clarendon Press 
Series, 16mo. pp. 10g. 50C., met. 


Horton, Rosert F. Verbum Dei. The 
Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. By 


Robert F. Horton, M.A., author of 
‘Revelation and the Bible,” etc. Large 
Crown 8vo. pp. 300. $1.50. 
See Review. 
JUKEs-Browne. Geology. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, F.G.S. Whittaker’s Library of 


Popular Science. Square cr. 8vo. $1.00. 
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Krary, A.—The Nations around Israel. 
By A. Keary, author of ‘‘ Early Egyptian 
History.” 12mo. pp. 33%. $1.25. 

With illustrations. This sketch of the Great 
Eastern Empires is donein the double hope of mak- 
ing some points of the Bible history clearer, and of 
awakening a more lively interest in the history of 
“ The Nations around the Jews.” 


KINGSLEY, CHARLES. Alton Locke, Tailor 
and Poet. An Autobiography by Charles 
Kingsley. With a Prefatory Memoir by 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. 
12mo. $2.50. 


Kitro, Joun. — Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature. By John Kitto, D.D._ Illus- 
trated by numerous Engravings. 8vo. 
pp. 800. $3.00. 

* This epitome has been prepared with much care, 
by condensation of most of the matter in the original 
work, and the omission of articles of little interest 
to the general reader. Many articles treated in the 
original edition, under Hebrew or Greez forms, are 
given here in the words of the Authorized Version, 
lt is believed that this abridgment will possess the 
same superiority over popular cyclopedias of this 
class as ihe original work does over those which 
aspire to higher erudition.’’—Preface. 


KRUDENER, Madame de. —The Life and 
Letters of Madame de Krudener. By 
Clarence Ford. 8vo. pp. 322. $4.50. 

Illustrated with three portraits of Mme. de Kru- 

dener and one of the Emperor, Alexander I. The 
first life of this remarkable woman,“ The Egeria 
of Alexander I.,” that has ever yet appeared in the 
English language. It is the outcome of a careful 
sifting of all material accesstble to the student, with 
numerous letters of the lady hersel/, one of the most 
striking feminine personalities of modern times,who, 
having passed through fire herself, extended a warin 
hand of help and sympathy to those who were still 
groping blindly along the stony path. 


Maycock, W. Perren. Electric Lighting 
and Power Distribution. An Elementary 
Manual for Students preparing for the 
Ordinary Grade Examination of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute. By W. 
Perren Maycock, M.I.E.E. Part II. With 
Original Questions and Ruled Pages for 
Notes. About go Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. I2mo. pp. 320. 75c., met. 


Miers AND CrosskEy. The Soil in Rela- 
tion to Health. By Henry A. Miers, of 
the Natural History Department of the 
British Museum, and Roger Crosskey. 
Crown 8vo. $1.10, nel. 


Moncrierr, A. R. Horr. — Where to go 
Abroad. A Guide to the Watering-places 
and Health Resorts of Europe the Medi- 
terranean, etc. Edited by A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff, editor of ‘‘Where Shall We 
Go?” 16mo. $1.25. 


Parker, T. J.—William Kitchen Parker, 
A Short Memoir. By T. Jeffery 
Parker, B.Sc., F.R.S. Professor of Biol- 
ogy in the University of Otago, New 
Zealand. Crown 8vo. 


QUINTILIAN.—Institutionis Oratoriz, Liber 
X. A Revised Text edited for the use of 
Colleges and Schools by W. Peterson, 
M.A., LL.D., Principal of University 
College, Dundee, St. Andrews University, 
Clarendon Press Series. Part 1. Introduce. 
tion and Text. 12mo. pp. 130. $1.00 
net, 


RENAN, ERNEST.—In Memoriam. By the 
Right Honorable Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Doff, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 320. $1.75. 


RUSSELL, JOHN WELLESLEY.—An Element. 
ary Treatise on Pure Geometry. With 
Numerous Examples. By John Wellesley 
Russell, M.A. 12mo. pp. 323. $2.60, 
net, 


Symonps, J. A.—Studies ot the Greek 
Poets. By John Addington Symonds, 
A new and enlarged edition with a chapter 
on Herondas, 2 vols. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
$6.00, vet. 


— An Introduction to the Study of 
Dante. By John Addington Symonds, 
Third Edition, 1I2mo. pp. 288. $2.50. 
Excellently adapted to its purpose of stimulating 


knowledge of classical masterpieces by criticism that 
ts both scholarly and popular. 


TENNYSON.—Poems by Two Brothers. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


The first reprint of this famous volume in which 
the late Poet Laureate made his earliest appearance 
before the public, As far as possible the poems have 
been atirtbuted to their respective authors. Four 
new poems have been added from the original MS., 
and the Cambridge Prize Poem on Timbuctoo has 
also been included inthe volume. There will bea 
large-paper edition with Jac-similes of the MS., lim- 
ited to 300 copies, 

«#*, The additional matter is protected by Ameri- 
can copyright. 


Times SpeECcIAI. CORRESPONDENT, THE.— 
Letters from Queensland. By The 
Times Special Correspondent, Reprinted 


from Zhe Times of December 1892, Jan- 
uary and February 1893. I2mo. pp. 110, 
8 cents. 


Westcott AND Hort.—The New Testa- 
ment in the Original Greek. The text 
revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
and Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. 
New Edition with the New Lexicon by Mr. 
Hickie. $1.90, net. 


WorpsworTH, WiLi1AM.—The Poetical 
Works of William Wordsworth. Edited 
with Memoir by Edward Dowden in seven 
volumes. Vol. VI. 16mo. 75c., med. 


Yoncr, C. M.—Grisly Grisell;-or, The 
Laidly Lady of Whitburn. A Tale of the 
War of the Roses. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. Crown $vo. $1.00. 


Strolling Players. A Harmony of 
Contrasts. By Charlotte M. Yorngé and 
Christabel R. Coleridge. 12mo. $1.09, 
See Review. 
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